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C. McKibbin, R. H. Vosburg, J. McKibbin. 
Chambers McKibbin, J. McKibbin, 
late of Merchant’s Hotel, Phil. 


CIRARD HOUSE, 


McKIBBIN, VOSBURC & CO., 
: Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nicollet House, 
McKIBBIN & VOSBURG, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HENRY A. RILEY, 
Attorney and Connsellor at Law, 


No. 21 Park Row, New York City. 


8-9 9-8 








IF Collections made and titles searched in all 
5 10-4 


x 
parts of the Keast. 9- 





THE WESTERN, 


Devoted to the interests of Literature, Educa- 
tion, and Art; H. H. Morgan, Editor, P. O. 
Box 2422, St. Louis, Mo. Subscription $2 pe 
Clubs of five 
or more supplied at $1 a year; an extra copy for 
each ten subscribers. 


annum, to single copies 20 cents. 


To SuBscriners—The Western will aim to re- 
present the various intellectual interests of St. 
Louis, and in addition to present in the form o1 
original articles the best results in all fields of 
intellectual effort. It addresses itself to those 
who value thought upon subjects literary, edu- 
cational, er in the fine arts, and in addition tc 
its articles will furnish each month reliable re- 
yiews of valuable books literary, scientific and 
educational, together with notices of the more 
valuable articles in the leading magazines. 


To ADVERTISERS—The Western will be found 
to be one of the very best mediums for any ad- 
vertisements intended to reach the more studi- 
ous portion of the people. Circulars showing 
the range, extent, and nature of The Western’s 
circulation, will be sent upon application. 

9-19 12 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
PROG i ow ntzecvncidoccversistvtavdvtsugdices 50 
TMOCMTOS 4. o.o5os cc acces scoccee pveesbetiodue sed 50 
Common School Edition........ dudicectkseeten Oe 
Counting House Edition...............+...+- 3 00 
GT saad ein wee Pbste te dnceseveepsds sé baqucks 200 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will be sent by mail on receipt of half price 
~or the five books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


8-89-7 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 





Kentucky Military Institute. 


Thirty-first Academic Year begins on the first Monday of September, 1876. 
Location six miles from Frankfort, Kentucky, in the most healthful part of the State. Thor- 
ough instruction given in the four departments of Mathematics, Languages (Ancient and Mod- 
ern), Natural Science and English; and also in Civil Engineering and Commercial Science. Mil- 
itary organization under supervision of his Excellency, the Governor of Kentucky. Discipline 
firm but kind, cultivating and strengthening the highest principles of self-dependence, honor, 
and true manhood. For terms and further information send for catalogue to the superintendent, 
9-6 9.8 COL. ROBT. D. ALLEN, Farmdale, P. O., Franklin County, Ky, 


Poughkeepsie Military Institute, 


POUGHKEEPSIE-ON-THE.HUDSON. 
HH. S. JEWETT, A. M., Principal. 


—o———. 

The appointments of this institution are first-class. Boys are fitted for busine:s, for our best 
colleges, ¥/est Point, and the Naval School. The uniform is of a dark blue broadcloth, cut simi- 
lar to that of West Point. Lessons in music, dahcing, drawing, and modern languages, by the 
best of instructors. Vocal music free. It is now in the Mth year of a highly prosperous exist- 
ence. Situated about one mile from Vassar College. Terms, per annum, $450. 9-5 9-8 


SUMMER BOARD AT THE SEASIDE. 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT AT REASONABLE PRICES 


Tne subscriber would announce to his friends and patrons and the publie, that his house is 
again open to receive a few first-class summer boarders who desire # quiet, homelike place, and 
every attention paid which will make it pleasant and attractive. 

Fishing parties accommodated at short notice. J . 

References given, and a personal interview or references required. For terms, address 


LEVI W. THRALL, 
9-6 Cuilford, New Haven County, Conn. 


Scientific Farmer, 


DEVOTED TO PROFITABLE AGRICULTURE. 
Which is the application of science to practice upon the farm; to the use 
of principles which, intelligently used, cannot mislead; to the advocacy of 
accuracy and system in agricultural pursuits. The scientific farmer is the 
most practical farmer. 











Only $1! a Year. On trial three months, 25 cents. 
AGENTS WANTED. CLUBS WITH ALL PUBLICATIONS. 
9-5 9-7 Address SCIENTIFIC FARMER, Boston, Mass. 





THE BEST INK. 


The HARRISON WRITING INES 


Are now the most popular in use. Over $10,000 worth sold at retail in New York City alone 
during the past year, among the leading Banks and Commercial Houses, which is evidence of 
their merits. 


HARRISON’S WRITING FLUID does not mould, flows freely, becoming a perma- 


nent black color soon after writing. 


’S LET RIN ives a perfect copy, and is also a free flowing ink, pos- 
woe DERisor Ss! the WR ‘3 d. Harrison’s Carmine Ink and Mucilage also of first 
quality. Orders for any quantity promptly attended to. Send for Price List. 

HARRISON MFC. CO., 


OFFICE, 15 NORTH NINTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ENTENNIAL BOARDING. — The at- 
J tention of my friends is called to the ele- 
gant residence, 1706 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
which will be open fer permanent and transient 
boarders, Monday, May 8, 1876. Cars pass the 
door every three minutes to Centennial Grounds. 
Rates, 2 60 to $4a day, according to rooms. Re- 
duction by the week. EmmaJ ae: Ref- 
erences—John Price Wetherill, Phil i 
Gen, McKee Dunn, Washington; Hon. Henry 
eS and Charles P. Johnson, St. Louis. 





$77 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, 
Male and Female, in their locality. 
Terms and OUTFIT FREE. Address P. 
VICKERY & Co. Augusta, Maine. 9-4 97 


To Phila. (also admits to Cen- 
tennial Grounds)and return, 
from any point inthe U. 8. east 
ofUtah. This comes within the 
q grasp es ept J Teacher = Ntn- 


mt W 
enterprise to raise a small club ofsu bers for THE ILLUs- 
TRATED WEEKLY. Send for circulars containing convincing 
particulars. Inclose 6 cents in stamps, if you wish specimen 
copy ofthe paper. Address CHAS, CLUCAS & CO., Publish- 
ers, 14 Warren Street, Now York. 


9-7 9-9 








JUST WHAT YOU WANT. 

The best dialogue book is the ‘*School Festi- 
val,’? a magazine specially devoted to original 
dialogues. For specimen copy enclose 15 cents. 

9-6 9-8 W. H. KINGSBURY, S. Wilton, Ct. 





An agent cleared $199 jfirst 3 weeks selling the 
Ln 2 On | oe 1) — Bh — oe) 





Another $80, first 6 days. Over 50,000 copies 
of this standard Life of the Veteran Ex- 


plorer sold. 150,000 more needed by the 
people. A book of matchless interest, profusely 
illustrated, and very cheap. A royal chance tor 
agents. For proof and terms address HUB- 
BARD BROS., Phitadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, 
O.; Chicago, ni.; Springfleld, Mass. 9-69-38 


$100 Has Pais Profit of $1700 


during the past few months, under our improved 

system of operating in stocks. Book containing 

fault information sent on application. Tumbridge 

& Co., Bankers and Brokers, 92 meas.“ N. 
° 7 








I ™ Well Done at Low 
PRI N Rates by 
C. R. BARNS, 215 Pine Street. 
Fine Book and Pamphict Work a Specialty. 


9-1 9-12 





- H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 


Approved School Books: 
Mitchell’s New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United Sfates. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith’s English Grammar, &e., &c., &. 

9-6 9-8 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 

The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &.,, &. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of Tux Ecxiectic EpucaTIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. lescriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 








8-3-c 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Hadley’s Language 
Series, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 


Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-¢ 


Ginn Brothers, Boston, publish Al- 
len & Greenough’s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek; ‘*Our World,’’ a phys- 
ical and political geography complete in two 
books. Boston Music Course of Chartsand Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, etc Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Hazen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-¢ 


D. Appleton & Co.’s Publications. 
—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Morse’s Zoology, Youman’s 
Chemistry, Harkness’ Latin. Address 

Ss. H. BLEWET'T, Agent, 


9-1 9-12 407 N. Fourth street, St. Louis. 





LEADINC SCHOOLS. 


Missoni State Normal School! 
KIRKSVILLE, MO. 





Advantages Claimed. 


1. A full course of study. The Normal is aim- 
ed to be as complete in all its appointments as 
the best colleges. 2 ey I 

2. Thorough professional training, fitting 
teachers for positions in schools of every grade. 

8. A superior class of students; most are de- 
pendent on their own exertions, and hence put 
forth their utmost energies. : 

4. Pleasant homes and cheap boarding, cost- 
ing from $3 to $3 5v per week. 

5. Free tuition. Incidental fee only $3 per 


6. Eighty daily recitations, affording classes 
to accommodate teachers and students of every 
degree of advancement. : 

For a catalogue containing full particulars ad- 
dress postal card to Pres’t J. BALDWIN. 

#-6 9-7 


The Best and Cheapest 
+ ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 








McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 
HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 
ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 


Andrews’ Constitution. 


pax” Send for Catalogues of these and other 
Text Books.“@3& 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


New York. 


Cincinnati : : 








5 to $20 pond at sey Samples worth 


inson & Co., 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 


$ ] 2 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit 
a 
9- 





nd terms free. 
4c TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Elocution During Centennial. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
1418 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business 
Men, and ull classes of advanced students. At- 
tention to conversation and oratory as well as to 
vocal culture, reading and recitation Charter- 
ed March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted. Spring term opened April 24; Summer 
term opens July 3. Send for catalogue. 
* SHOEMAKER, A. M., Principal. 
9-5 9- 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 








Washington University, St. Louis. 


Courses or Stupy: 


I. Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
i. sis ons sts Mechanical Eng’r. 


Iil. Aa sed s Chemist. 

IV. - ed sed Eng’r of Mines. 
wi ol i sigs Architect. 

gH Y sal si Bach’r of Science. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 

8 10-9 10 C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
4 UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


| Hitchcock, A.M. LL. D., Prof. of 

Real Prop. Law, and Provost of the Law De- 
porters. . 

Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, as applied to Conveyancing. 

Alexander Martin, A. M. Prof. of International 
Admirality, Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 

Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 
Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 
and Successions. ri 

John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


We 
— A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 


w. 

Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, Prac. and Evi., Corps. and Domes- 
tic Relations. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law Faculty. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 13, 1875. 


~ TUITION: 


Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
eitherclass will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for seniorclass. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For particulars, address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law pon ong A 

8-2c 203 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 





INDIAN RELICS. 


I have a valuable collection of Indian relics, 
comprising 


ONE THOUSAND ARROWS, 


of all sizes, from the tiny to the large; stone 
tomahawks, spear points, &c., which I will dis- 
pose of on favorable terms. For further infor- 
mation address GEO. H. KING, 
County Commissioner, Hermann, Gasconade 
County, Missouri. 9-5 9-7 








EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Address, with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
11 North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 





In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 


In HOUSTON for Texas. 
In. MONROE for Louisiana, 
In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa 


Facts for Advertisers. 








‘EIGHT EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JoURNAL OF EDUCATION are now published each month. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar 
publication in this country. An edition is published 


In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, 
In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado, 


and Northern Missouri. 


In SPRINGFIELD for Southwest Missouri and Arkansas. 


houses for both city an 


The following are our regular rates: 


Outside page, front cover, . 
Outside page, back cover, 
EEE) «55 shckbbesa suk Spansecsdorewntavansed 


Discount made on time contracts. 


In NASHVILLE for Tennessee. 


Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into atu the editions. 

Advertisements in this — are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school 

country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. 

The pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. 

merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 


is journal thus reaches 


Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. 


Siabap ona dave pee ona Vibe peETeeetee ses 40c per line. 


PPV aesh id Seu eAMaen vos aadenseteagieeerds cease epe¥ed ebabaseonvast 35c per line. 


Sed eins Rab svt she ebUasuapeuned vec sasnee 30c per line. 
II 5: cnc c be tonesaneksnbondncionsunees a 


honda db aaew sen hs mip eebedensoebsnseah<tis 60c per line. 











Harvard University 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 


Summer Instruction in Science, 1876, 


For Teachers and Other Adults. 
Courses of instruction will be given as follows: 


I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analy- 
sis, by Mr. Charles F. Mabery. 

Il. Quantitative Chemical Analysis, by Mr. 
H. B. Hodges. 

IIf. Determinative Mineralogy and Chrystal- 
ag , by Mr. M. E. Wadsworth. 

V. Phaenogamic Botany, by Asst. Prot. G. 
L. Goodale. 

Vv. Cryptogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. W. 
G. Farlow. 

VI. Geology, by Prof. N. 8. Shaler. 
ach course will last six weeks. The first 
four courses will be given at Cambridge, the 
fifth at some point on the seashore as yet unde- 
termined, and the sixth ata camp near Cumber- 
lanp Gap, Kentucky. 

A circular which gives full information about 
these courses may be obtained by applying to 
the Secretary ef Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, oa , enclosing a stamped envelope. 





CAIRO AND ST. LOUIS 
RAILROAD. 


Shortest All-rail: Route Between St. 
Louis and all Points South. 





The Only All-rail Rine Between St. Louis 
and Cairo, under one management 
hence no waiting for other trains at way 
stations. 


x-The only line running Buck’s* Patent Re- 
clining Chair Cars South ot St. Louis. These 
seats free to all first-class passengers. 


XF-No pains or expense has” been spared to 
render this route attractive to passengers. 


J. A. WENTZ, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
J. L. HINCKLEY, Gen, Supt. 9-3-I2 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D ye in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues‘and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 














ALTER SLAWSON, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 


Great Reduction of Fare to Missis- 


sippi River Points. 


On and after April 1, the Chicago, Alton and 
St. Louis Line will make the price of tickets 
from St. Louis to 


Quincy $5, round trip tickets $8. 

Hannibal $5, round irip tickets $8. 

Keokuk $5, round trip tickets $9. 

Burlington $6 80, round trip tickets $11. 

The Chicago, Alton and St. Louis Lime is the 
short direct route to above points, aud there is 
no change of cars to Quincy. Ticket Office cor- 
ner Fourth and Pine Streets, under Planters’ 
House—and at Union Depot. 


8. H. Knigurt, 


9-12 Ticket Agent. 





HSTEHHL.LW’s 
Programme Clock, 


The Greatest Invention of the 


Nineteenth Century. 





**Language cannot express my appreciation of 
the value of the Programme Clock.’’ 

L. SWARM, 
Principal Schools, Belleville, Ill. 


All other kinds of clocks for Schools also on 
hand. Forcirculars, prices, etc., address with 


stamp, J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8-3 St. Louis, Mo. 
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A PRESSING NEED. 


NE of the most pressing demands 
of Our State is educated labor. 
The most vigorous brawn of manhood 
cannot accomplish half as much as a 
moderate physical muscularity di- 
rected and controlled by a mind ac- 
customed to thought, reflection and 
study. The appliances to mitigate 
the irksomeness and wear of toil are 
the inventions of those who study the 
philosophy of nature and the appli- 
cation of scientific truth. The farmer 
should know the accustomed changes 
of atmospheric condition and the 
character of his soils, that he may ap- 
ply the agencies necessary to the high- 
est capabilities of production. The 
blacksmith requires a familiarity with 
science to teach him the character of 
the metals he handles. The carpen- 
ter and builder should understand 
the arithmetical rules of construction, 
that their work should combine beau- 
ty, symmetry and strength. In fact 
there is no department of labor but 
requires intelligent skill and educated 
judgment. The office and function 
of public schools is to supply these 
requisites and train the masses to 
those modes of thought that can read- 
ily reduce theory to the test of prac- 
tice. This is one important reason, 
among a thousand others, why public 
schools should be maintained. * 





Our advertisements are all of them 
worth reading, and when you write 
say where you saw the articles ad- 
vertised. 
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TERMS: 


Perannum, in advance. ;..............esee0s $1 60 
IN ida cc vcic cacdueeatasncseeenase 15 


Eight editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 








Inter-National Educational Convention, 


WO informal preliminary Inter- 
national Educational Conferences 
have just been held at Philadelphia; 
the first on the 17th inst., and the sec- 
ond June 20th, when it was unani- 
mously voted: 

First, To hold an Inter-national 
Educational Conferatice. 

Second, To have its first session in 
connection with the meetings of the 
National Educational Association at 
Baltimore. 

Third, To hold the remaining ses- 
sions at Philadelphia, where most of 
the foreign gentlemen especially in- 
terested in education, and now in the 
country, are closely confined by their 
official duties in connection with the 
exhibition. 

Fourth, To hold informal confer- 
ences every Tuesday and Friday af- 
ternoon at 4 o’clock in the parlors of 
the Pennsylvania Educational Depart- 
ment. 








THE prospects for the Centennial 
National Institute are all that can be 
desired. Prof. Beard has secured an 
able corps of lecturers and instruct- 
ors, and we do not see how any one 
can afford to miss the world of in- 
struction offered by the combined at- 
tractions of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion and the Centennial National In- 
stitute. 








Keep it before the people that 
public schools are worth more to the 
people than politics, yet the latter re- 
ceives ten times as much attention as 
the former. Why? 





Av the request of a number of 
friends interested in building school 
houses, we republish in this issue, a 
page from the May number of the 
JOURNAL. Our edition for May was 
exhausted some time ago. 

The desire and design of school offi- 
cers to build more comfortable and 
convenient school houses, is one of 
the most hopeful signs of the times. 








Don’r fail to be on hand at the 
Teachers’ Institute. 

Have a pencil and paper ready, and 
take notes of the new and successful 
methods in teaching. Write down, 
too, the suggestions given by the in- 
structors, teachers, and lecturers. 

Some of the facts and arguments 
given have cost weeks of effort to 
collect and arrange, and when you 
have written them out they will be 
impressed more strongly upon your 
mind. 








Many teachers write us complain- 
ing that they have not been paid the 
wages they have earned, and so can- 
not go to Philadelphia. This is all 
wrong. Contracts should specify not 
only the amount teachers are to be 
paid, but that the money should be 
paid at least once a month. Teachers 
owe it to themselves to keep their 
credit good, and to pay all bills 
promptly. They cannot do this un- 
less they are paid monthly. 








THE people want their children ed- 
ucated. Ignorance and poverty and 
crime go hand in hand. 

Parents desire their children to have 
a fair chance, and the only way to se- 
cure this is to give them a good prac- 
tical common school education, and 
no class or party can succeed that ig- 
nores or hinders this first and funda- 
mental right of American citizen- 
ship. 


Tue School Board of Atchison, 
Kansas, are to be congratulated in se- 
curing so able and efficient a man as 
Prof. I. C. Scott, as Superintendent 
of their schools. He will add strength 
and popularity to the system of pub- 
lic schools throughout the State of 
Kansas, as he has done in Illinois, 
where he has been teaching for some 
time past. 











VINDICATING THEMSELVES. 


B. WEAVER, State Superin- 
* tendent of New York, says :— 
“Our normal schools have been in op- 
eration long enough to vindicate 
themselves. The beneficial influence 
they have already exerted upon the 
public schools, through the teachers 
they have instructed and sent out, has 
made them a correlative part of an 
improved system of education. The 
opposition they have encountered has 
strengthened them. The pretensions 
of other schools, that assumed to be 
their rivals, have invited comparison 
that has shown the normal schools to 
be superior to all others in the work 
for which they are designed. Public 
confidence in them is established, and 
they are now generally recognized as 
the centres of new hope and the sour- 
ces of new strength for the cause of 
education, except by those whose in- 
terests in private institutions prompt 
to continued opposition.” 

The Boston School Board, in their 
report for 1874, say: 

“Every State in our Union that has 
an efficient system of free schools, has 
its normal schools. Every European 
country that educates the masses, has 
its normal schools. And it is believ- 
ed that every State Superintendent of 
public schools, as well as nearly every 
prominent teacher in this country, is 
a warm advocate of normal schools 
for the training of teachers.” 








THE PITTSBURGH, Fr. WAYNE & 
CuIcaAGo R. R, will take teachers and 
others from Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Ohio and Michigan to Philadelphia 
and back so quickly and comfortably 
that one will almost regret the dis- 
tance is so short. 








WE shall be off at the Centennial 
during July, but shall try and arrange 
itso as to have our correspondence 
answered promptly. Send in your 
subscriptions and circulate the Jour- 
NAL. Keep it before the people, that 
money invested to sustain good 
schools and competent teachers, is a 
safe investment which will pay the 
largest per cent. 





SEND 15 cents if you want to see 
sample copies of this journal. 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


BY L. F. SOLDAN. 


6. In arithmetic we teach proces- 
ses, and consider the special numbers 
on which the process is taught next 
to valueless. The process must. be 
set forth as clearly as possible. It 
is in itself inexplicable and difficult 
to the pupil at the beginning, and 
this difficulty must not be enhanced 
by adding any ornamental difficulty 
in the way of long numbers, which 
make the pupil feel dull, as some- 
thing which he cannot conceive. An 
easy process can be made _ bewilder- 
ing and confusing by adding a few 
ornamental millions to each of the 
factors. In 6 million times 1 billion 
and in 6x1 the process is the same, 
but the latter seems to be the better 
way of teaching the process to a 
child. Soeach new process ought 
not only to be taught, but also the 
knowledge converted into rapid skili 
by the use of small numbers, which 
the pupil’s meméry and thinking can 
handle with ease. This may be fol- 
lowed by practice on larger numbers 
to a limited extent. This may show 
in what relation the two parts of 
arithmetic stand to each other. All 
arithmetic ought to be intellectual, 
that with larger numbers requiring 
the aid of writing and following oral 
arithmetic, by which the principal 
part of the work must be done. 

7. As arithmetic is to guide the 
pupil to higher forms of thought by 
giving him skill and practice in gen- 
eralization and abstraction, the schol- 
ar must be led to find the rule from 
perceptive illustrations or practice. 
This is also required by the principle 
of self-activity, that the pupil should 
do as much ef the work himself as 
his powers will allow himtodo. Af- 
ter the pupil has found the rule, the 
text-book may do valuable service as 
a means of correcting and fixing the 
form of expression. 

8. Life demands that the pupil 
should be enabled to solve NEw prob- 
lems readily ; so itis hardly advan- 
tageous to oblige him to commit to 
memory whole examples with their 
solutions and proofs. Such practice 
takes easily the semblance of aston- 
ishing skill and readiness: but it is 
however not productive, but merely 
reproductive at the very best. It is 
very doubtful whether it promotes 
the object of arithmetic: ability in 
the solution of new problems. 

9. As the process and not the ex- 
ample is to be learned. it is not only 
permissible but advisable to have the 
same example solved by different 
processes. Occasional exercises of 
this kind stimulate the ingenuity and 
inventive power. 

It is important to have a text-book 





in teaching arithmetic, becanse it 


‘{saves time by giving examples for 


practice, and by suggesting a definite 
arrangement of the subject matter. 
But it is an abuse of the text-book if 
it is to take the place of the teacher. 
The teacher must prepare the way 
for the text-book by teaching the 
subject in an illustrative manner, and 
after the scholar understands the 
operation he may use the text-book 
for practice. The common fault of 
many elementary text-books is that 
by far too many problems are clothed 
in large numbers. In the primary 
grades a text-book may be dispensed 
with, as it does more harm than good 
if the teacher uses it to teach arith- 
metic altogether by means of the 
memory. Although the training of 
the memory is very important, it is 
nevertheless true that arithmetic 
taught on that basis does not lead to 
culture. 

10. Memory is the handmaid of 
conception, and culture of the mem- 
ory is not without influence on its 
sister faculty. In practice with very 
simple problems the pupils are to be 
trained in remembering small num- 
bers without being allowed to write 
them down or to have their intellec- 
tual arithmetic open before them. 
This kind of memory for numbers is 
important in arithmetic, and assists 
in other studies. 

11. The attention of little children 
must be handled carefully, the thread 
which binds their mind to the subject 
presented is very thin, and snaps 
readily. When their attention is to 
be fixed upon quantitative relation 
keep out definition and classification 
of processes that are new to the 
child, and hence make the task harder 
instead of easier. When the child 
has mastered the first difficulty, and 
seized the mathematical idea, it will 
be time to acquaint it with the tech- 
nical terms, for which it then finds 
the explanatory concepts in its mind. 

12. Elementary qualitative truths 
are the result of abstraction. Any 
mistake may be corrected, any difli- 
culty may be overcome, when they 
arise in the lower grade, by going 
back to the fact in perception from 
which the truth was inferred. Cor- 
rect mistakes by showing objects. 
Don’t merely demonstrate that some 
answer is wrong, but show and prove 
that it is so. 

13. In choosing the subject mat- 
ter for instruction, select such things 
as are of lasting importance. Teach 
for life, not merely for the school. 
Numerical relations which the pupil 
can use immediately are to be em- 
ployed. Thus in teaching the num- 
bers from 10 to 20, the numbers 12, 


15,18, are to be carefully taught 
with such denomination as will show 
their frequent occurrence. 











14. Each higher number contains 
in it the lower ones. Hence the 
knowledge of higher numbers pre- 
supposes a knowledge of all those in- 
cluded In them. While in other 
studies some facts may be omitted or 
neglected without impairing future 
progress, such omission is fatal in 
arithmetic. This shows the necessi- 
ty of thorough work. No new pro- 
cess to be begun before pupils know 
all about the old process. Knowl- 
edge is not enough, they ought to 
have acquired considerable skill and 
rapidity before being allowed to pass 
over to a new relation. Besides the 
mere practical skill, the pupil must 
be able to explain the why and where- 
fore of each process; as moral edu- 
cation must lead the pupil to be con- 
scious of his action, without which 
the idea of responsibility will never 
arise. 

15. Make use of many kinds of 
illustrations, but have one specially 
easy way of illustrating, which you 
emphasize and use at the beginning 
of any new number or process, so 
that the pupils will learn how to use 
this particular illustration when they 
study a lesson. This will promote 
independence. 

16. Each step ought to be taught 
fer its own sake, but also with a view 
to prepare for the work of the next 
step; nor must the teacher neglect 
to connect the new knowledge with 
previous information. Teachers ought 
to make themselves familiar with 
what the pupils will study in the 
next grade, and see that their in- 
struction prepares them well for their 
future work. 

In conclusion allow me to add a 
few rules which an educator of the 
highest reputation (Diesterweg) gives 
to those who wish to know how 
arithmetic ought not to be taught: 


1. Separate altogether intellectual 
from practical and theoretical arith- 
metic, and let there be no connection 
between them whatever. If intellec- 
tual arithmetic deals with one kind 
of problems, let practical arithmetic 
take up something entirely heteroge- 
neous. Otherwise they might assist 
each other. 


2. In teaching the theory of arith- 
metic avoid appealing tu the percep- 
tive powers of the mind, but deal in 
abstractions. Do net use expressions 
which everybody might understand, 
but use such language as the child is 
unfamiliar with. Spend most of your 
time on what is of no earthly practi- 
cal use. 

3..In intellectual arithmetic you 
must prevent the children from find- 
ing the result by independent reason- 
ing or analysis, or in their own way. 
Let intellectual arithmetic be a cy- 
phering with figures at any rate. If 











your scholars divide a number in in- 
tellectual arithmetic, let them write 
the divisor and dividend in the air, 
as it were, and find the result by im- 
agjnary writing. 

4. To give the appearance as if 
your reeitations in intellectual arith- 
metic were accompanied by immense 
succes, drill on certain mechanical 
tricks and devices that will startle an 
audience. 

5. In practical arithmetic each 
child must be supplied with a text- 
book, so that it becomes able to solve 
examples that have never been ex- 
plained. We, the teachers, have the 
key in our hands and the recitation is 
spent in examining the result and 
comparing it with our book. All we 
have to do is to say right or wrong. 
and then the pupil may see how he 
can get through with the problem. 
This is what we call to lead to inde- 
pendence. Let them seek and they 
will find. . 

6. One of the most efficient means 
of stopping all progress lies in the 
selection of problems. Above all 
things select very large numbers, of 
which little children cannot form any 
image, and applied examples which 
deal with names and qualities that 
are entirely unfamiliar to the pupils. 

Whoever observes these rules. will 
not find it difficult to teach arithme- 
tic, without any success. 





SOMETHING ABOUT EDUCATION. 





BY S. LABSAP. 


Boys Reading Newspapers — Home 
Conversation-—Praise and Punish- 
ment. 


**The best is just good enough for our chil- 
dren.’’—Goethe. 


WELL-KNOWN American au- 

thor makes the following justi- 
fied remark: “A friend of mine has 
just returned from Prussia. He saw 
fruit trees along the highway, and 
remarked to a bystander that in this 
country they could not be kept, that 
they would be stripped in a night.” 
“Why,” said the bystander, ‘have 
you no schools in your country?” 

As it can hardly be doubted that 
this remark is justified, I have ven- 
tured in the following to inquire into 
the cause of this want of morals, of 
this want of respect towards parents 
and age, and how far it is the fault of 
the school and of parents. 

In the majority of even the better 
class of families the children already 
(from nine years on) are not only per- 
mitted to read the daily newspapers, 
but are even told to do so (not to say 
anything of those journals, which are 
said to be written expressly for them, 
although even their columns are filled 
toa large extent with real Shinder- 
hannes stories). And what do they 
read in those papers? Read they the 


editorials, dispatches, lectures or oth- 
er scientific reports and articles? No, 
what they read is the chronique scan- 
daleuse in all its minutest details; 
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how this wholesale murderer escapes, 
how B. is hung, how many times he 
spits, and all the single crimes he 
commits before he ends his miserable 
lifeon the scaffold, as if every one of 
them would outshine the glory of 
Leonidas with his three hundred at 
the celebrated narrow pass of Ther- 
mopylex. 

They read it with all the eagerness 
and fondness of youth for sensation, 
worthy of a better cause ; and the way 
they read it, they talk about it, con- 
verse upon it as freely, asif it belong- 
ed to their natural sphere; it does not 
make them shudder, no, it is rather 
likely to excite their admiration, at 
least in some instances. 

Now I do not intend to say any- 
thing here against the press, for the 
press is “the voice of the people,” 
and as such sacred to me, but I mere- 
ly mean to show that Quod licet bovi 
non locet bovi, or, in other words, 
“What is food to the one is but pois- 
on to the other.” 

To point out to what all this leads 
and naturally must lead, would only 
be “to paint the lily or to gild refined 
gold.” 

Habit is man’s second nature and 
practice and habit make the man 
more than anything else. In his “De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire” 
Gibbon remarks that the Romans in 
their language borrowed the name of 
an army from the word which signi- 
fies exercise. 

Now, as it is in the body, so it is in 
the mind. 

Some thousaud years ago three or 
four tribes lived for a long time in 
perpetual war. The reason simply 
was that each of them claimed its 
language was the first. Now as each 
ot them possessed an equally high de- 
gree of false ambition and stubborn- 
ness, God knows what end this would 
have taken, and I eyen doubt whether 
it would have ended at all, if to the 
great luck of these people, and of 
course their posterity, they would not 
have followed the advice of a very, 
very wise man, that lived among 
them. (I would say, honor to his 
uname, if history would have been so 
gratefu! as to preserve it.) 

Well, they took a new-born child 
aod gave it into the custody of a man, 
who, under the penalty of death, 
was forbidden to speak one word to 
the poor child. The latter was not 
to hear any human voice at all. 

To fulfill the natural functions of 
its unhappy mother they appointed a 
goat. Everything was done to the 
letter according to the advice of the 
before-mentioned sage. 

Whatever word or sound the child 
was to utter, it should be seen in 
which of the different languages this 
word or sound existed, and that lan- 
guage they would agree to call the 
first. 

Now, what word or sound did the 
child utter, or rather what could the 
poor child utter? Did it cry ma, or 
pa, or yes, or no, (or words meaning 
the same in the language of its pa- 

rents?) No, I see you have guessed 


and nothing but mah, trying to imi- 
tate with its weak little voice its 
adopted mother, as well and as loud 
as it only could. 

The very, yery wise man found a 
word in the language of one of the 
three or four nations which had some 
similarity with the sound uttered by 
the child, and which he said was de- 
rived from it; (tracing it back some 
hundred years or more). 

This was deemed proof enough. 
The lucky nation triumphed over the 
others and its language was recog- 
nized the first. Whether they enjoy- 
ed their innocent victory for a long 
time or not, history does not say. 
Now suppose the goat (or somebody 
else) should have cried perpetually, 
murder, instead of mah, mah? What 
would the child have uttered, or at 
least endeavored to utter? 

Another thing which helps to spoil 
the character and morals of our youth 
is that topics, as, for instance, the cor- 
ruptness of the higher and highest 
State officers, are discussed freely in 
presence of children, and the danger 
lies principally in the fact that they 
are not spoken of as such, but rather 
as acts of smartness. 

It is a well-known and indubitable 
fact that the wsthetical taste possesses 
great influence upon moral life. To 
an xsthetically educated man it will 
in many instances be impossible to 
commit a crime be it only for produc- 
ing horror to him. 

As long as the child gets more ac- 
quainuted with the vices of mankind 
than with its virtues, we cannot won- 
der that it grows up to despise and 
hate mankind, to doubt all human 
dignity and virtue. 

It is also a fact that there is much 
sinning against this very important 
law in pedagogic: ‘That punishment 
and praise are for morality what 
medicine is for health, that is, it is 
best to drop them as soon as possible.” 
Now some children are especially 
much more praised for doing only 
what they ought to do than is neces- 
sary, Which seems to be wrong; for 
right is only duty and this sense of 
duty ought to be especially more 
strongly developed in boys. The boy 
must learn that to do well is only to 
do right. 

“For praise too dearly loved, or warmly 


sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought.’’ 


THE SKELETON IN THE HOUSE. 





i ® is said that every house has one. 
Well, what of that? Is there any- 
thing bad about a skeleton? Some- 
times ; especially in case of imperfect 
maceration. But your naturalist 
would say that a good clean skeleton 
of either man or beast is something 
beautiful, and he is right. 

Indeed not one of us could get on 
very well without a skeleton some- 
where. Even the preacher, whose 
bones apprvach the surface rather 
closely, needs one; or the speech- 
maker, or the writer, or the teacher. 
All honor to the skeleton now and 
henceforth, on one condition, id est, 
that it be in the proper place and po- 





it already, it cried mah and mah, 


Now I am a man who have seen af- 
fliction. I have not only seen but 
touched a skeleton, and that not once 
nor twice; and I am impressed that 
it is my duty to warn the unsuspect- 
ing and unwary against this particu- 
lar kind. There be many kinds, it is 
too true, but I speak of one of the 
many. ‘ 
Weary traveler, or, it may be weary 

teacher who “boards round,” if I 

have your ear, listen. Look not on 

yonder costly and beautiful mansion 

when it standeth upright, surrounded 

with beds of flowers, and inviting in 

all its outward appointments. Alas! 

Be not o’er confident that it contains 

not a skeleton for you! And what is 

my skeleton? Isit a myth, a creation 

of the fancy, one of those shadow 

pfctures, or a reflected image of death 

such as the stage employs? No, would 

it were! Better for us all if it were 

only that and nothing more. But 

this is not one of the moving kind ; 

aye, there’s the rub, as you will see. 

But let me hasten to disclese the 

dreaded object, so that if possible suf- 

fering humanity may escape the con- 

tact. I will explain how I was intro- 

duced to my skeleton the other night, 

then, as I gain the reader’s sympathy, 

T shall also give the desired informa- 

tion, and utter a needed warning. I 

had been traveling for a day and part 

of the night. I was weary and loug- 

ed for rest. Itis true I was to go to 

a private house, and to one handsome 

to look at. I wasin due time ushered 

to my room. All was new and at- 

tractive. My tired eyes could hardly 

be kept open long enough to disrobe. 

Sleep was the main thing, the only 

thing worth the naming, or thinking 

of. I did glance at the elegant finish 

of the couch on which I was so soon 

to rest my weary self. ‘Tired na- 

ture’s sweet restorer” would set me 

to rights with the world in a short 

time. With no little complacency I 

drew down the coverlids, put out the 

gas, and slipped in for repose, ah me 

miserum! A skeleton! The skele- 

ton! My skeleton! Too true! alas, 

my bones had come in contact with 

other bones. My weary frame, bony 

enough at best, I had thrown, thought- 
lessly, yet hopefully, upon ribs of 
wood, id est, slats ! 

And this, patient reader, was the 
“skeleton” of that house for me! 
And it touched me in the sorest spot. 
What I needed was sleep. Think 
not that I found any such comfort. 
Days of Procrustes, ye were wel- 
come in comparison with the pros- 
pective night before me! Had tor- 
ture been the main objcct the position 
would have been gladly accepted as 
such; but to have gone through all 
the formality of saying “‘good night,” 
and that pleasantly, to my host, and 
then to be at the trouble of taking off 
one’s clothes, putting out the lights, 
and that without having a match in 
the room to strike another when one 
feels so much like striking a man or 
an attitude! this were too much to 
bear under the circumstauces. 

But that skeleton! Did you forget 





sition. 


bare slats! And if that is not the 
biggest kind of a “skeleton in a 
house,” I know not what could con- 
stitute one. I could have gladly seen 
all manner of osseous forms dancing, 
gliding, rattling, gibbering above and 
around me with blue lights burning ; 
aye, a very charnel house would have 
been a paradise if I had possessed just 
then one thing, viz: a bed, a bed made 
to sleep on, a bed worthy the name, 
a piece of furniture I say, calculated, 
fitted, adapted for seven or eight 
hours of repose for bones weary and 
muscles tired.. But they put me in 
the wrong box, yes box. We have 
seen, when life’s course had been run, 
our fellow beings similarly laid away, 
and they seemed at rest. They look- 
ed calm, peaceful; over them we sing, 
“Requiescat in pace.” But for me, 
living, under or over such circum- 
stances, who in the wide world shall 
think of praying requiescat ? 

It was a good-looking bedstead. 
Pray ye for those whose pallet is 
straw and whose abode is a hovel, 
but remember that those who stay in 
ceiled houses where perchance skele- 
tons lurk, covered it may be with tap- 
estries, sometimes will deserve a pe- 
tition, a requeiscat also. 

Gentle reader, you and I may differ. 
You may be “gentle” easily, and all 
because a goodly amount of adipose 
covereth your bones. Then when 
you lay yourself away fora night it 
mattereth not so much whether be- 
tween you and the remorseless slats 
there intervene a layer of feathers to 
the depth of one inch or six times 
that amount. But as for meI am of 
a different build. Iam clothed upon 
with but a thin covering of flesh, and 
need a something betwixt me and 
Death—or which is the same thing— 
slats! , 

I have sounded thus the alarm. I 
might dwell long upon the theme but 
forbear, and will close by saying that 
in these days of springs—springs of 
innumerable kinds, that man who in- 
vites a guest to his house full of all 
other comforts, and shuts him up at 
night in a room to be thrown in close 
contact with a slat skeleton, himself 
deserves no better—pillowry. 

E.N. A. 


THE surroundings of the children 
form an essential and important ele- 
ment in their education, and we hope 
the parents and the tax-payers will 
sustain the school officers and teach- 
ers in their efforts not only to build 
neat and comfortable school build- 
ings, but to furnish them properly 
and pleasantly, so that the time of 
the teacher and the pupil can be used 
to the best advantage. 








EVERY capversation with company 
at your table is an educator of the 
family. Hence the intelligence, and 
the refinement, and the appropriate 
behavior of a family which is given 
to hospitality: Never feel that intel- 
ligent visitors can be anything but a 
blessing to you and yours. How few 
have fully gotten hold of the fact that 
company and conversation are no 





what it was? Again I say slats; 


small part of education. 
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Plan for Teaching the Elements of Form. 





BY CONRAD DIEHL. 


HIS subject is divisible into three 
main parts, viz.: I. Imitation ; I. 
Analysis ; III. Creation. 

Note: New organic forms cannot 
be invented by man. We can only 
become thoroughly familiar with the 
existing forms by imitation. How 
true this is, can easily be seen in the 
inability of any but the practical stu- 
‘dent of form, to describe the general 
structure of an eye, & nose, or an ear, 
and yet, when the formation of such 
an organ is abnormal, every one will 
take notice of such abnormity. Af- 
ter the eye has become familiar with 
the external appearance of things, 
through close imitation of their forms 
We can easily be led to understand 
the inner conditions of their being, 
by analysis; and after the mind has 
accumulated a great store of lasting 
impressions, has been taught to clas- 
_sify, and to generalize, it becomes 
capable of creating by separating and 
combining the various elements, mak- 
ing the permanent features subject to 
our uses, and the transient states of 
organic nature subject to our pleas- 
ure. Thus, the wood of a tree is 
fashioned into a ehair, a table, etc., 
whilst leaves, buds, flowers and fruit 
are carved out of it to make it an ob- 
ject of beauty. A chair or table in 
the workshop is an implement of use 
only, a chair in the sitting-room is a 
companion, and the more beautifully 
it is wrought, the greater becomes 
our attachment for it. 

The imitative faculties must be de- 
veloped in two ways: First, by direct 
copying from nature, and second, by 
descriptive exercises. The child en- 
tering the primary. school-room, has 
already acquired a considerable fa- 
miliarity with natural forms, and can 
be brought to a consciousness of this 
by description. 

The subject forming the exercise, 
must be presented to the child as 

clearly as possible, and after the child 
has received a precise idea of the aim, 
tife nearest and surest way to reach 
this, must be shown it by the teacher 
by means of words and illustration. 

The unpedagogical use made of the 
slate and blackboard in drawing, 
must be justly considered as the main 
source of perversion, attending the 
practice of the most popular and ap- 
proved methods. The slate-pencil, 
as well as the chalk, must be used on 
a dark surface as representatives of 
light, as the black pencil, and other 
dark materials, are used to represent 
the absence of light upon a light sur- 
face. The only admissible exception 
is the illustration of form by diagrams, 
i.e. plan, elevation, am sections, or 
processes of construction. 

In order that children may receive 
clear ideas regarding pictorial imita- 
tion, they must be allowed the use of 
the same materials that are employed 
by experts in such practice, i. e. pa- 
per and pencil, at least once a week. 
(The amount expended in supplying 
all of the pupils of the Clay, Madison 
and Lafayette Schools, amply, with 





blank paper for weekly exercise, dur- 


Jing the past six months, does not ex- 


ceed $25.00.) Thus the annual expense 
per pupil would amount to less than 
ten cents. . 

By a rational training of the eye, 
such monstrous inversions as the rep- 
resentation of dark hair, the iris and 
pupil of the eye, and the deepest shad- 
ows, with the brightest white of 
which the chalk is capable, and by 
reserving the black surface of the 
board for expressing the white of the 
eye, the teeth and the highest lights, 
will no longer be admissible. If the 
blackboard should fail to enable the 
regular teacher to illustrate the frue 
condition of things (which is not the 
case), why not introduce a white 
board instead? : 

Drawing has hitherto been consid- 
ered as aspecial study in the primary 
and grammar schools, and tieated as 
such it is not alone worthless, but it 
proves an impediment rathe: than an 
aid, to the general advancement of 
the pupil. 

To limit the study of a spoken lan- 
guage to writing, would not be any 
more absurd, than is the present prac- 
tice of confining the elementary study 
of “Form” to drawing of lines. 

If it is undeniable that a geometri- 
cal definition forms as good a subject 
for an exercise in orthographic writ- 
ing (not calligraphy) as anything else, 
why should not the writing of form 
(drawing) accompany the Natural 
Science lesson as well as an analysis 
of words? With the same amount of 
practice, it is not more difficult to 
represent the actual shape of a stem, 
a leaf, a petal or stamen, and their 
arrangement, or to make memoranda 
in diagram of a physical law, after 
such law has been illustrated, than 
to translate the conditions of these 
things into written words. 

For the sculptor and painter, the 
geologist and botonist, the surgeon 
and instrument-maker, the carpenter 
and tailor, indeed, for mechanics as 
well as for scientists and artists, a 
thorough and practical study of 
“Form” is as necessary as is the at- 
tainment of a proper knowledge and 
use of language to the philologist, the 
poet, the historian, the orator, the 
teacher, the merchant, etc. 

Instruction in “Form” comprises 
the following subjects : 

1. Geometrical construction. (De- 
scription and imitation.) No expense 
to pupils. 

2. Action of light, illustrated with 
solids. (Exercises in gradating.) No 
expense to pupils. 

3. Color, illustrated by pigments, 

4, Elements of ornamentation. (De- 
scription and imitation.) 

5. Memory exercises, to test the ex- 
tent to which the subject presented 
has been understood. 

6. Object drawing trom nature, to 
be done outside of the school-room 
and practiced with the aid of the per- 
spective-apparatus in the higher 
grades. 

COST OF PRINTED MATTER. 


For the Teacher.—1. Teacher’s Man- 
ual No.I. (Geometric.) 35c. 


2. Teacher’s Manual No. II. 
metric.) 75c. 

3. Teacher’s Manual No. III. Ele- 
ments of Ornament, Color and Object 
Drawing. 

4. Teacher’s Manual No. IV. De- 
scriptive Geometry, Isometrie and 
Linear Perspective. 

For the Pupil.—In primary grades, 
slate ruled into squares. 

In higher grades, ruled drawing 
book, 20c. Drawing book to last each 
pupil two years at least. 

In all the grades, squared paper for 
weekly exercise, per annum, 10c. 

For the School.—24 charts illustra- 
ting ornament, color and object, $48. 

Blackboards ruled into squares. 


Natural Science in the Common Schools. 


(Geo- 





Editors Journal: 
i is not the purpose.of your cor- 
respondent to write a treatise on 
the importance of the study of natu- 
ral science in the common schools; 
but it is certainly true that the study 
of natural science, on_account of its 
adaptation to mental discipline and 


the practical knowledge thus obtain- 


ed, should receive more attention 
than it has heretofore. 

Notwithstanding the necessity of 
teaching the elements of natural sci- 
ence in the common schools, is gener- 
ally conceded, there seems to be no 
well defined idea, on the part of a 
majority of teachers as to when this 
study shall be introduced or how it 
shall be taught. 

Some of the hindrances in the way 
of successfully teaching natural sci- 
ence, are: a want of suitable text- 
books ; (many of those published are 
admirably adapted to higher institu- 
tions, but not at all suited to the 
want of the common school), a want 
of uniformity in the order of intro- 
ducing the different branches ; a lack 
of the necessary apparatus for illus- 
trating principles and a want of the 
proper knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal principles of science on the part of 
teachers themselves. 

This fact is by no means derogato- 
ry to the teachers. On the other 
hand, the only wonder is, that with 
the facilities that most of them have 
enjoyed, they have succeeded as well 
as they have in teaching natural sci- 
ence. 

But some theorists maf say: ‘Dis- 
pense with your text-books. Let the 
teacher draw his illustrations from 
nature. Let him teach the elements 
of science by “actually exhibiting the 
phenoniena of nature to his pupils. 

This is certainly a plausible theory, 
but itis not susceptible of practical 
application to our wants at the pres- 
ent time. The scientific knowledge 
of the generality of teachers is not 
sufficiently accurate to warrant such 
anattempt. If some educator will, 
through the columns of the JouRNAL, 
inform your many readers just in 
what order the different branches of 
natural science should be taught, and 
would make some practical sugges- 
tions to teachers in regard to the nec- 
essary apparatus, and the methods of 





illustration with the same, he would 


, 


perform a work which our education- 
al interests imperatively demand. 
P. H. W. 


POWELL’s STATION, Tenn., 1876. 





A WORD FOR THE JOURNAL, 


Editors Journal: 
ILL you permit me to ask a few 
questions, to wit: Fellow- 
teacher: Do you take and read this 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION? If so, you 
are, a8 you know taking one of the 
very best journals published in the 
nation; you are reading the writings 
of the best educators that the Repub- 
lic has produced; you know precisely 
the condition of our school system in 
the past, and you know who now fa- 
vor, and who oppose educating the 
people. 

You have learned much about “The- 
ory and Practice of Teaching,’’ and 
also the necessity of school organiza- 
tion and of attending teachers’ insti- 
tutes. You have gained much infor- 
mation from Hon. R. D. Shannon’s 
series of articles pertaining to “Edu- 
cation by the State,’’ and we venture 
to say that you have been both in- 
structed and delighted with them all. 
You know that you are better inform- 
ed on all matters in regard to organ- 
izing schools and in teaching than you 
were previous to the time you sub- 
scribed to this journal. And still 
more, you know that you have real- 
ized at least tenfold the value of your 
money. If you have studied the 
JOURNAL, you have found it of great 
service in the school-room and out- 
side your schools. Of course you are 
ready and willing to confess that it is 
worth ten times more than it has 
cost you. 

If you are not taking this journal 
now is the time to subscribe, for you 
have already lost a series of invalua- 
ble papers on “Education by the 
State.” You have missed, too, a num- 
ber of excellent lectures and other 
valuable articles of a practical charac- 
ter which have appeared in these col- 
umns. Itis high time that you were 
getting out of the old ruts. Don’t 
delay longer to subscribe for and read 
and circulate a copy... It you wish to 
be a successful teacher you must keep 
up with the times. You must read, 
study, think, act, consult with the 
best teachers, do and dare. The age 
demands cultured, wide awake, en- 
ergetic teachers. The drones are 
gradually dropping out of the protes- 
sion, and their places will be filled 
by more intelligent, earnest and per- 
sistent workers. Try to honor your 
profession by being the equal of per- 
sons in other professions and do not 
degrade it by lack of intelligence. 
See to it, that you put the very best 
work into your school. 

Again we ask you to subscribe for 
and read and circulate this journal. 
It will make you a thousand fold 
more useful, wiser and happier. My 


word for it. E. M. WRIGHT. 
East TENNESSEE, 1876. 
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ALL matter for this journal must 
be in our hands by the 15th of the 








month previous to publication. 
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Look on ‘This Picture! 


The “‘ Old School House,” desolate, unattractive, leaky, the doors off 
the hinges, greased paper over the cracks in the logs for windows, and the 
traditional **Old Slab Puncheon Seat,” the legs, as you see, sticking up 
through a couple of inches—rough—squeaky! What a place in which to 
confine and educate your child. It reminds one of Whittier’s graphic de- 
scription of the school house of his early days: 


** Within the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred with raps official ; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial,” etc. 


Years ago Horace Mann declared that there was “no other class of 
buildings erected either for temporary or permanent residence of our popu- 
lation, so inconvenient," so uncomfortable, so dangerous to health by 
their construction within, or so ungainly and repulsive in their appearance 
without.” Not jails, or poor-houses, blacksmith shops, saw mills, or barns 
were so unworthy a civilized community, as the buildings in which the 
future growth and life of the nation was moulded. 

There is no other class of buildings within our limits, and never will 
be, erected either for temporary or permanent uSe of either native or for- 
eign population, upon which more thought and care and earnest effort 
should be spent, than upon those in which our children are to be educated. 

The people begin to realize the fact that the surroundings of the chil- 
dren form an essential and important element in their education, and we 
hope the parents and the tax-payers will sustain the school officers and 
teachers in their efforts not only to build neat and comfortable school build- 
ings, but to furnish them properly and pleasantly, so that the time of the 
teacher and the pupil can be used to the best advantage. 

In the building and furnishing of a school house, the expense is dis- 
tributed over the property of the whole district, so that it comes to be a 
very small item for each individual—hence the best, which experience and 
science demands, should be secured. 


Let us then see to it that in erecting a school house it be made healthful, 
cheertul and attractive, fill the yard with shade trees, and the house with 
blackboards, maps, globes, charts, and desks, which aid the pupils to learn, 
and which contribute directly to their health and comfort. 

Another point should be remembered, and that is that money will be 
saved, even in building a small school house, by employing some good 
architect, who will see that contractors do the work according to the plans 
and specifications. 

Before much can be done towards training or educating the children, the 
teachers must have a place to teach, and have it furnished with proper 
desks and seats. 

At the request of a number of school officers and teachers we republish 
the following report on locating and building a school house, made by a 
committee to the State Teachers’ Association : 

Your committee deem the location and building of a school house of so 
much importance that there should never be a mistake in the selection of 
the one or the construction and furnishing of the other. We therefore sug- 
gest the following to school boards, and all others interested : 

1. A house of minimum size should never be less than 24x32, and bet-|. 
ter still, 28x40; the height should be from 12 to 16 feet. It should contain 
in addition to the school room proper, a clothes room for boys and a sepa- 
rate one for the girls. 

2. Each room should have windows on at least two sides, and always so 
constructed that they can be let down from the top. 

3. The doors of the school room should never open directly to the wea- 


4. Ventilating flues should be con- 
sidered as much a necessity as smoke 
flues. 

5. If the building is to be heated 
with stoves, there is little use fora 
cellar. 

6. Hard-finish blackboards, from 
three to four feet wide, should be put 
upon the walls wherever there is 
room for them. MHolbrook’s Liquid 
Slating has been thoroughly tested for | 
years, and is the dest in use for this 
purpose. 

7. The windows should bave inside | 
or outside blinds. 

8. Two or more adjacent rooms 
may be separated by sliding parti- 
tions, so that they can be used to- 
gether as one room when occasion 
requires. 

9. A house containing from one to 
three rooms, should be ‘but one story | 
high; for four, six, or eight rooms, | 
the house should be but two stories | 
in height; for a larger number, a) 
three story building is the simplest 
and cheapest structure, 

10. Every school designed for both 
sexes, no matter whether it be large 
or small, should have separate play- 
grounds, out-buildings, stairways, 
clothes rooms, etc., but both sexes 
may properly come to the same room 
fer study and recitation. 





————-_ -~>--—- -—--- - 

Srrona Worps.—A valued corres- 
pondent at Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, writes us that: “The com- 
mon schools of Kentucky, under the 
leadership and inspiration of State 
Superintendent Henderson, are mak- 
ing a most admirable impression all 
over the State. There are, however, 
some facts which ought not to be 
overlooked, and must not be ignored. 
Less than one-fourth of the 500,000 
children of school age are in attend- 
ance. 

Public men in responsible positions 
seem to forget that crime and pauper- 
ism, and increased taxation must in- 
evitably be the result of this non-at- 
tendance.”’ 





WE stop all papers when the time 
for which they have been paid ex- 





ther,. but always into a hall or lobby. 


pires. 





And Then on ‘This. 


: A MODERN SCHOOL HOUSE. 

The above cut represents a mod- 
ern built house, which will be an or- 
nament to any neighborhood, and it 
can be erected and furnished for 
from $1,200 to $1,500. 

The following is the ground plan 
and its explanation : 
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Teacher’s Platform. 
V—Ventilation Register. 

R R—Recitation Room. - 
B W—Boys’ Wardrobe. 

G W—Girls’ Wardrobe. 

L L—Lobby or Hall. 


P—Porch. 





ENCLOSE stamps to answer inquir- 
ies. We put less than a peck of pos- 
tal cards into our waste basket every 
day, simply because we cannot afford 
to look up information and write it, 
and pay postage for the privilege. 


~<a 
<> 


SEND us items of the progress of 
your schools, and we shall be glad to 
publish them. There is a vast amouny 
being done in all the States, and yet 
there is room for more. 








TEACHERS are in danger of giving 
too much assistance to pupils in pre- 





paring their lessons. 
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Eight editions are now published each month. 
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POSTAGE PREPAID. 


Please remember that in addition to 
all subscription moneys, 10 cents must 
be sent to prepay the postage of this 
paper for the year. This is in accord- 
ance with the United States law, 
which makes all postage payable in 
advance at the marling postoflice, in- 
stead of at the receiving postoffice of 
the subscriber’s residence. 





THE WAY TO WEALTH. 
VHE annual reports of President 
Eliot of Harvard Coilege, are in- 
valuable for the reasons, to specify 
no more, viz: first, as official docu- 
ments, embodying the results of for- 
mer plans and the sketch of new en- 
terprises; second, as clear illustra- 
tions of the relations which, as he and 
his fellow-thinkers conceive, subsist 
between colleges and the lower insti- 
tutionsof learning. ‘To these reports 
we would pointedly call the attention 
of our most mature thinkers in the 
West and Southwest. This we say, 
without here indicating praise or dis- 
praise, even in the most general way, 
and still more, without pointing out 
any limits or bounds wherein we 
agree or disagree with his estimate of 
the functions and due extent of the 
public school system. But, we may 
add, in a word, if he and _ his class of 
thinkers are right as to public schools 
the vast majority of the States and of 
public school advocates have much 
to unlearn and quite as much or more 
to undo. 

Our immediate concern, however, 
is with a subject on which all college 
presidents and offiicials are, or should 
be, in harmony with the millions who 
“eat their bread in the sweat of their 
brow,” viz: the subject of practical 
education, which is often handled in 
a very vague way, With narrow mind, 
with scanty knowledge, and with 
more scanty wisdom. 

Life is the great problem. All ed- 
ucation ought to prepare its recipi- 
ents for life, to achieve success, to do 
good, and to enjoy happiness, for 
these are among the “inalienable 
rights” of ‘‘all men, created free and 
equal.” 

Gen. Dearborn, as cited by Freed- 
ley, in his “Practical Treatise on Bus- 
iness,“ investigated some ponderous 
bank ledgers of old banks in Boston, 
and inquired the fate or fortune of 
the many men whose names constitu- 
ted the ledger headings as depositors, 
as borrowers, or customers other- 


wise. Only three out of every hun- 


‘dred had made a complete success ; 


ninety-seven out of each hundred 
men, and that in staid old Boston, 
and in the good old times, had failed 
once, or failed twice, or assigned, or 
otherwise fallen from the bright ca- 
reer of unbroken prosperity. Read- 
er, you will do well to consult the 
work for other details. Three out of 
ahundred! What a dreadful mortal- 
ity bill that would be! Ninety-seven 
per cent killed, wounded, taken pris- 
oners or missing, out of every com- 
pany of a hundred soldiers! 


Rayages here, worse than were ever 
wrought by plague, pestilence, fam- 
ine or war. Why? Why? 

Nature is to blame, partly, and, in 
part, culture. The miser is at one 
end of the line, the spendthrift at the 
other, anda thousand grades of ac- 
quisitiveness or loose-fistedness, all 
the way between, from front to rear, 
as Dickins portrays in Fagin and Mic- 
awber, in Montague and Murdle, in 
Dombey and Dorrit. 

Take boys and girls as they run. 
Educate them as usual. One routine 
for a school; so many days, so many 
pages. Examine them semi-annual- 
ly. - Promote some; turn back the 
rest. Then start the mill, and grind 
along six months more. Stop the 
wheels; bolt, sift, sort, barrel, ship 
and brand “A No. 1,” or certificate. 
Happy Mr. Gradgrind! (Thank God 
for Dickens). 

Society éalls for money makers, not 
paupers— millionaires not needed 
very freely, but money makers, able 
to provide for themselves and their 
own the requisite necessaries and 
comforts of modern life. 

Society, i. e., government, law, re- 
ligion, literature, art—in a word, all 
that society is the sole means to 
achieve—turns to college and says, in 
these days, with irresistible emphasis 
—‘Train up my children to achieve 
success in real life.”? The college hears 
and obeys, and all the way down to 
the primary class. The people’s cal! 
and demand is, “Educate our chil- 
dren to take good care of themselves 
as efficient helpers and burden bear- 
ers, or rigid economists, and, there- 
fore to become at last, prosperous 
citizens. 
life—usefulness and virtue. Teach 
them the means of such a life—econ- 
omy and industry—the means that 
will surely in general build up, little 
by little, a property. Prevent beg- 
gary, poverty, dependence, shiftless- 
ness. Furnish us not consumers but 
producers, who have skillful hand 
and wise brain. Down with those 
cloisters that breed mere dreamers, 
worthless idealists, who eat more in 
a week than they earnin a month; 
who theorize like philosophers, but 
act like fools;.who build nothing 
available for any real need of man- 
kind, and repair nothing, but rather 
dilapidate the work of others. 

Property, its relations to business, 
to any peaceful and fruitful marriage, 
to all advances of the arts, and all 
applications of science — property, 





which is the vital air of social organ- 


Teach them the ends of 





ization, and the life-blood of human 
existence in all physical relations—is 
a subject which schools and colleges 
have shamefully failed, nay, avoided 
usually, to explain and present to 
their students as an indispensable 
means of temporal welfare. It has 
been to their shame, and their own 
heavy damage. Especially so, if as 
Dr. Franklin said, “The way to 
wealth is as plain as the way to mill,” 
and he exemplified it. The way to 
wealth, or even to modest compe- 
tence, as all the world knows, is not 
the way of geniuses, book-worms and 
dusty lore. 

Property, not by an absolute own- 
ership, but by the stewardship which 
Providence appoints, in whatever 
form it be invested, should be ex- 
plaimed, repeated, commended in all 
suitable ways to children. Property 
is to be held up before their eyes as a 
very sure test of certain endowments 
and operations. How to make one 
talent grow to two or to five or to ten 
talents ; how to make “two blades of 
grass grow where only one blade 
grew before’’; how to make the most 
of what you have, be it talent, be it 
money, be it bodily strength, be it 
mechanical skill, be it mere pluck that 
never fails to create good luck or to 
increase ; how to receive disaster, and 
rally heroically after defeat, like Gas- 
pard de Coligni and Hannibal; how 
to use your wits in emergencies, to be 
handy, and see a chance where others 
see only darkness. Such are some of 
the aspects of character. Character 
is more important than. scholarship 
or wealth. 








INFORMATION WANTED. 

E sometimes think that there is 

nothing more supremely ridic- 
ulous than the lists of inquiries that 
are made of any editor who unwar- 
ily encourages such questions. It 
seems to be a belief in the minds of 
many people that because a man is 
an editor, he must be also lawyer, 
physician, farmer, mechanician, and 
good cook. From the man who signs 
himself “Guardian,” and who in- 
quires “What treatment would be 
best fora girl of ten years who had 
pheumonia three years ago, and who 
now often complains of a pain in her 
lungs,” to the economical ‘Laura,”’ 
who asks how she shall clean a black 
silk apron so as to make it have its 
original gloss; fiom “Mary,” who 
wants a recipe for making light 
dumplings, to “John,” who wants to 
know how best to manage a balky 
horse; from “Lucy,” who desires a 
course of historical reading prescrib- 
ed, to the farmer who is in want of 
information about potato bugs, there 
is absolutely no subject or branch of 
a subject on which these people do 
not suppose that the editor has an 
answer ready prepared. 

We fancy that in their minds we 
must figure as a wise looking person- 
age elevated on a revolving pedestal, 
and dictating with no hesitation to 
one hundred different secretaries, 
each charged with one special de- 





partment, the answers to these most 
various questions. Instead of which 
we beg leave to observe casually, that 
an editor is a well-meaning and hard- 
working person, who does know 
something but not everything, aud 
who is. quite incapable of doing any- 
thing more for his anxious question- 
ers than to refer them to the multifa- 
rious scources whence their desired 
knowledge may be drawn. 

Partly from the fact however, that 
the said editor, besides being well- 
meaning, is also hard-worked, it oc- 
curs to him sometimes to wonder 
whether all these people who come 
to him for information, have not in 
their earlier days been to some 
schools, and why their teachers did 
not do a little more towards direct- 
ing them in their search for knowl- 
edge. It does occur to him to ask 
whether one thing which should be 
done in all schools be not to teach the 
children how to use their tools: in 
other words, to know what may be 
looked for ina dictionary and what 
in a gazetteer—what the marks and 
abbreviations in a dictionary mean, 
and the use of an encyclopedia. It 
is little absolute knowledge that the 
child cau gain in school, but he cer- 
tainly should not leave school till he 
knows where and how to look intelli- 
gently for more. 

We suggest that this'is a point 
which does not seem to be quite 
enough cared for in our schools at 
present, and that possibly while they 
are looking out so eagerly after the 
percentages which their pupils gain 
in recitations and examinations, they 
are only “tithing mint, and anise, and 
cumin, aud neglecting the weightier 
matters.” ; 








THE FACTS IN THE CASE, 
HE attention of teachers and 
school officers is invited to the 
following decision of Judge Napton 
of the Supreme Court of Missouri, 
limiting taxation to four mills on the 
dollar for school purposes. 

We should have supposed the Se- 
dalia Democrat, from which we clip 
the following article, would have en- 
tered a vigorous protest against 
this provision of the “New Con- 
stitution,” which, in destroying the 
public schools of the State, in- 
flicts irreparable injuries not only 
upon the children but upon invest- 
ments and property of all kinds. 

The more than nine thousand teach- 
ers in Missouri evidently have some- 
thing to do too in the matter of work- 
ing up public sentiment to right this 
great wrong. 

“The School Board of the St. Jo- 
seph district demanded the levy of 
seven mills to pay school expenses. 
The county court refused to levy more 
than four mills. The School Board 
then applied to the Supreme Court 
tor a mandamus to compel the county 
court to make a levy of seven mills. 
The Supreme Court, Judge Napton 
delivering the opinion, sustained the 
county court and refused the manda- 
mus, . 
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The point appears to have been 
whether the restricting clauses of the 
new constitution respecting taxation, 
are inoperative until proper legisla- 
tion: The Supreme Court held that 
they are not. The acts creating the 
St. Joseph Board of Public Schools 
require the county court tolevy a tax 
sufficient to mect the certified esti- 
mates of the School Board, “provided 
that the tax shall not exceed seven 
mills on the dollar for any one year,”’ 
but the new constitution limits the 
tax to four mills, except in city and 
town districts, where it may be in- 
creased to one dollar on the hundred 
valuation, and in other districts to 
sixty-five cents; provided a majority 
of the qualified voters, voting, shall 
authorize the increase. The schedule 
provides that all conflicting Jaws are 
repealed, except such laws as are in- 
consistent with those provisions of 
the constitution ‘which require legis- 
lation; they are to remain in force 
until July, 1877, unless sooner repeal- 
ed. The provision limiting taxation 
to four mills requires no legislation ; 
but that providing for an increase 
does. 

The Board, in the language of the 
opinion, claimed that ‘‘as the proviso 
which points out a mode of increas- 
ing the tax and removing the restric- 
tion to a certain extent does need leg- 
islative action before it can be effect- 
uated, the restriction itself, though 
confessedly needing no legislation to 
enforce it, must, like the mode of 
avoiding it, remain inoperative until 
the legislature shall provide such 
mode.” 

The Court says the question is, 
‘must the rates of taxation fixed in 
the constitution, when accompanied 
with provisions in that instrument 
authorizing their modification, await 
the action of the Legislature to pro- 
vide the means of obtaining such 
modification, before the rates them- 
selves go into operation ?” 

* * * * * 

If the rates of taxation declared in 
the eleventh and twelfth sections of 
the constitution depend for their en- 
forcement upon the action of the leg- 
islative department of the govern- 
ment, they are mere abstractions— 
mere declarations of the opinion of 
the convention which framed the con- 
stitution—entitled, of course, to such 
weight as the opinions of so able and 
respectable a body necessarily pos- 
sess, but effecting no constitutional 
barriers against legislative extrava- 
gance, or constitutional assurances of 
retrenchment in public expenditures 
and taxation consequent thereon. 

The convention were doubtless 
aware of their inability to coerce leg- 
islative departments into the enact- 
ment of laws which, in the opinion 
of the convention, were desirable, 
and therefore declared certain rates 
and limits of taxation as the constitu- 
tional limits and rates, providing at 
the same time a mode by which the 
legislature and the people might ex- 
tend them, if they saw fit. 


* ~ * * * 


required no legislation to enforce it, 
and therefore on the adoption of the 
constitution went into effect. The 
proviso by which a mode was ap- 
pointed to alter it, to a certain extent 
and which depended on legislative 
action, does not prevent the restric- 
tion from going into effect. 








NOT SO. 
HE burden of taxation does not 
come from education—from the 
cost of schools and the employment 
of competent men and women as 
teachers. 
It comes from ignorance, from in- 
competence, from crime and pauper- 
ism, from the lack or want of educa- 
tion. If the people who pay the 
taxes were enlightened upon these 
points—if our teachers would take 
the facts as they exist, and use them, 
it would disarm very much of the 
prejudice which is created by the cry 
of hard times and high taxes on ac- 
count of schools. 
Intelligent people produce more 
than they consume. Intelligence be- 
gets industry, and when people earn 
money they save it, and invest it. 
The small-fry politicians use this 
plea of high taxes—and the first 
thing they strike at is the school sys- 
tem. The wages of our tcachers are 
reduced. Nothing is said of the 
amount of money stolen. Nothing is 
said of the cost of sustaining courts, 
constables, jails and prisons—of the 
time and labor lost by the want of 
knowing how to do something. 

The thousands of teachers in this 
State—if they would take this or 
some other journal which presents 
these facts, and keep posted up, and 
then keep the people informed, would 
save many times its cost each year, in 
the public opinion created in favor of 
good schools, competent teachers, and 
the prompt and liberal payment of 
the money they earn. 

Is it not worth while to consider 
the causes of this reduction in wages, 
and take steps to remedy the evil ? 

Intelligence pays; ignorance costs ; 
property pays the cost of ignorance 
and of crime all the time. 

There is a question of productive 
industry and of sound political econ- 
omy entering into good schools or 
poor schools, which ought to com- 
mand immediate and persistent at- 
tention. 








THE TRUE BASIS. 

HE movement which was started 

in the Boston schools this year 

to introduce a plainer dress at the 
graduating exercises of the girls’ 
schools, is a sensible one, but it does 
not strike quite deep enough. It is 
not merely at the graduations, but 
during the entire school session, that 
the dress in our schools needs reform. 
And the lady teachers, we are sorry 
to say, are to blame. There is no- 
thing more easy than for the lady 
teachers in any school to produce a 
sentiment among the pupils on the 





This provision of the constitution 


whole thing right. But as long as 
the teachers teach in dresses over- 
loaded with ornamental trimming, 
in lace collars, and with their hair 
arranged as if from the hands of a 
French hair-dresser, the committees 
ean do no good. 
The true rationale of a reform 
movement in this matter should be, 
not that the times are hard and that 
economy should be practiced, but 
that the dress of the worker should 
always be suited to his work. 
In the school room, whether in the 
daily sessions or the annual examina- 
tions, both teacher and pupil are or 
ought to be at work, and therefore 
should be attired’ in a working cos- 
tume. The dress should be of the 
most convenient and simple descrip- 
tion, of the kind least fitted to make 
a noise or hold dust, and it should be 
made so as not to impede movement, 
so that every faculty be left free to 
work. 
It is by the idea of fitness that its 
material and construction should be 
dictated. 

The movement in Boston is right, 
but it should be pushed farther, and 
set on the right basis. 








PROGRESS. 


ON. LEON TROUSDALEsays: 
“Within the year just passed, 

I feel that much progress has been 
made in the public schools of this 
State. The county superintendents 
who have pretended to discharge 
their duties at all under the law, have 
been active and intelligent, and many 
of them have exhibited a marked de- 
votion to the great cause of free ele- 
mentary education. There are none 
of them whose compensation could 
have determined their zeal and activ- 
ity, and had they not been animated 
by the highest motives, they would 
have been content with mere routine 
work. But they have done much 
more than this. They have given to 
their labors the benefit of all their 
ability aud experience, and in many 
cases have succeeded in buildIng up 
such excellent schools in their réspec- 
tive counties as to challenge the ap- 
proval of all the most intelligent cit- 
izens, and have thus virtually si- 
lenced opposition. This is the great 
step gained in consolidating public 
sentiment in favor of the system, and 
thus making it permanent and unas- 
sailable. The schools must make an 
advance towards meriting public con- 
fidence before they can receive it in 
good measure. At the same time the 
pronounced friends of the cause ex- 
pect the system to be a growth of 
slow and patient labor. They do not 
anticipate sudden and immediate suc- 
cess at all points. Neither do they 
expect at once to enjoy all the advan- 
tages of old and well-tried systems. 
Nor are they hasty to adopt every 
suggestion of improvement which 
may come to them, even if they had 
the means. They will be governed 
by the maxim, “to prove all things 





subject of dress which shall make the 


NOT SO FAST. 





E as a Nation, are always in too 

much of ahurry. We need to 
be made to wait, and in the express- 
ive language of the back woodsman, 
“not to holler till we are out of the 
woods.” 
We are all the time congratulating 
ourselves on our great success in our 
school work. As proof of this we 
point to our magnificent school build- 
ings, aud to the high percentages 
which the children obtain for attend- 
ance and recitations. But a few of 
us sometimes feel as if it were neces- 
sary, in the midst of all these lauda- 
tions, to utter the caution which 
John Gilpin gave to his friend’s horse 
—‘ ‘Fair and softly ? John he cried.” 
We do not forget that the next line 
reads, “But John he cried in vain.” 
And yet in the face of this, we ven- 
ture to suggest that we cannot really 
tell what our schools are doing for 
the children till we see what kind of 
men and women we shall have as the 
result of the training which we are 
giving. Our schools have now been 
in operation in the oldest States of 
the Union one hundred years, and we 
have perhaps a right to judge of their 
effects by the men and women of to- 
day, as compared with those of thir- 
ty or even twenty years ago. If we 
try our schaols by this test, we may 
not perhaps find ground for so much 
glorification. 

“Not what the pupil is when he 
leaves school, but what he has the 
possibility of becoming, is the ques- 
tion. Not his actual possessions in 
knowledge, but his facility in work- 
ing and his fixed tendencies, are what 
are to determine the value of the ed- 
ucation we have given him. We are 
not pessimists, nor are we always of 
those who cry that “the former days 
were better than these,” but we are 
sometimes doubtful. 

We need a sounder philosophy and 
psychology as the basis of our educa- 
tional processes, and then we need to 
follow it, and care not somuch about 
the present results. 








THE state of a country, a commu- 
nity, of the race and the world, de- 
pends, finally, upon the average con- 
ditton, customs, state of mind and 
heart, temper and character of those 
who have the control in it, fill the offi- 
ces, cast the votes, and direct. its so- 
cial, political: and religious affairs— 
that is, of the» upper half of the 
world. One half of the world, up to 
this date, has taken care of the other 
half. What the care-taking half 
thinks, does and is, settles not only 
the fate of the other half but the for- 
tunes of humanity. So long as sen- 
sual, self-indulgent, unnatural and 
distorting customs and usages prevail 
with the better half, there will be mis- 
chievous legislation, perverted moral- 
ity, or false civilization, running 
through the whole social system. 





The Cherokee Nation is said to pay 
the highest salaries to teachers, men 
receiving $225 3 month, and women 
$200, . 





and cleave to that which is good.” 
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A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 

HAT man, says Prof. Huxley, has 

had a liberal education who has 
been so trained in youth that his body 
is the ready servant of his will, and 
does with ease and pleasure all the 
work that, asa mechanism, it is ca- 
pable ot; whose intellect is a clear, 
cold, logic engine, with all its parts of 
equal strength, and in smooth work- 
ing order ; ready, like a steam engine, 
to be turned to any kind of work, 
and spin the gossamers as well as 
forge the anchors of the mind; 
whose mind is stored with a knowl- 
edge of the great and fundamental 
truths of nature and of the laws of 
her operations ; one who, no stunted 
ascetic, is full of life and fire, but 
whose passions are trained to come 
to heel by a vigorous will, the serv- 
ant of a tender conscience; who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of 
nature or of art, to hate all vileness, 
and to respect others as himself. 
Such a one and no other, I conceive, 
has had a liberal education ; for he is, 
as completely as a man can be, in har- 
mony with nature. He will make 
the best of her, and sheof him. They 
will get on together rarely; she as 
his ever-beneficent mother, and he as 
her mouth-piece, her conscious self, 
her minister and interpreter. 





“GENTLE!” 

E are unconsciously instructed 

often by the casual sentence 
spoken or read in the school-room by 
teacher or pupil. The following ina 
parsing exercise read by a _ pupil, 
while the writer was visiting a school, 
led to this article: ‘Gentleness 
atones for uncouth manners.” 

This sentiment is akin to that ex- 
pressed by an old American divine, 
John Smalley, D. D., uttered about 
the beginning of this century: “Gen- 
tleness of manners is the natural fruit 
of meekness of temper, even without 
the polish of a polite education.” 

We were brothers and sisters in the 
same houschold. In number we were 
not so few as in these days make up 
the average family circle. Nor were 
we naturally above the average in 
amiability of mind or manners. 
Therefore, had we not a head, an ex- 
emplar, a governor, in a moral sense, 
we cannot tell how it would have 
turned out with us. RButsuch a reg- 
ulator at home we found in our fa- 
ther. Amid the storms of our young 
lives, actual and prospective, he calm- 
ed the disturbed elements. He had 
one talismanic word which he had 
learned by heart in his own trying 
experience ; (for had he not borne the 
yoke in his youth?) How few of us 
learn the full meaning of some com- 
mon word till human language is laid 
aside as of no further use. 

The little word referred to was that 
quoted at the head of this article. 
This was the specific for the family ; 
and a better remedy for most of the 
ills of the social state at home or 
abroad, in private or public, could 
ngt be devised. It was a preventive 

ell as acure. Said a fond mother 


fearing for her children the epidemic, 
“Doctor, can you not prescribe for 
them a preventive as well asa cure? ”’ 
So in our case, when there was a 
show of impatience, always catching 
you know, the voice of the father 
would be heard sending forth the 
well known word, “gentle!” Did 
we find our voice raised at a pitch too 
high for accord with the harmony of 
the universe, or for agreement with 
the “new commandment,” in blame 
for another, then we quickly caught 
the words, “genile, gentle.” 


If the rising storm did not hush at 
this ‘‘Peace, be still,’ then did con- 
sciousness inform us that the fault 
was our own. 


On the farm, among the various 
animals lower inorder, how often the 
family medicine proved an excellent 
horse or cow liniment. Some unruly 
occupant of yard or pasture would 
provoke the belligerent spirit and 
tempt the well-aimed stone, or the 
cudgeling, or at least, the loud voice. 
Then might have been heard even 
from a distance, again those words, 
“be gentle!” It was a command 
hard to heed under certain circum- 
stances, but the discipline of the in- 
junction was good, and no small part 
of our much needed education. An 
Alexander, a Nero, a Napoleon I. 
were called great, but whether they 
had the greatness of a man who, when 
provoked to anger by a vicious or un- 
ruly beast, can yet “be gentle,” is a 
question more easily answered in the 
negative than otherwise. 


Now there are many magnificent 
sights, exploits, feats in nature and 
among men, but nothing grander than 
where a man, under very provoking 
circumstances, keeps himself gentle, 
especially if by nature he is quite the 
opposite. Now here is a token of real 
greatness on the part of our father. 
He could not only say “be gentle,” 
but he could be so under trying cir- 
cumstances : and whata man is in the 
more ordinary walks of every day 
life, such he will likely be when ina 
higher position. Even a dumb brute 
will often reflect the character of a 
man or indicate it. Though the inci- 
dent be rather ludicrous, let it illus- 
trate both the dignity of gentleness 
in man, and the appreciation of that 
virtue on the part of the brute: A 
horse belonging to our family, some- 
what vicious chiefly because maltreat- 
ed by mea and boys, showed his evil 
disposition when one tried to catch 
him when loose at pasture. Qne of 
the men, with no great stock of pa- 
tience made the attempt, but the ani- 
mal several times made as though he 
would run over the man. A spade 
was grasped and hurled at the horse 
cutting a large gash in him. In this 
act itself was proof that the impatient 
man is a coward. This coup de grace 
did not help in the premises, but the 
ebullition tended to defeat the main 
end and object, viz.: to secure the 
horse foradrive. The man who used 
to say and understand “gentle,’’ was 
called, as always was the case in an 
emergency similar to this. “He came, 





he saw, he conquered,” and proved 
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himself as great as Cesar himself in 
like circumstances. With the gentle 
movement, the soothing and low 
voice, and yet without cowardly fear, 
he immediately secured the animal. 
Said the great poet: 
‘*Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman.’’ 
And if so in her case, how often 
would it add to the graces of a man! 
Is it not the “still small voice” that 
moves the world, whether in the nat- 
ural or spiritual realm? The boister- 
ous man is not the one to tame the 
wild beast, nor the one to move men 
in the busy mart. The noisy, talka- 
tive teacher is not the one whose in- 
fluence abides, and who walks queen 
of the school-room, winnirg the abid- 
ing affection of the pupil. It is the 
dew and the sunshine that raise again 
to life a world that has been in the 
long sleep of winter, not thunder and 
hailand volcano. The rain makes 
the soil soft with showers, causing it 
to bring forth ; the crater-fires belch- 
ing ashes and lava do but cover that 
soil with an impervious crust. So 
among men, young or old, ‘The soft 
answer turneth away wrath.”’ What 
the teacher needs in order to secure 
good government in school, is that 
self-control which will insure gentle- 
ness of manner even in the most try- 
ing moment. KE. N. A. 





LETTER FROM MARTIN LUTHER, 


Editors Journal: 

HAT your many readers may 

know what position the Great 
Reformer took on the subject of pub- 
lic schools, I give the following ex- 
tracts from a letter by him to the 
German Lords, in 1520, translated 
from the French: 

WISE AND POWERFUL LorDs :—I 
beg you all kindly to receive this 
writing, and to take it to heart, for it 
is not my own welfare that I seek in 
these lines, but the glory of God and 
the salvation of Germany. 

We must attend to the education of 
our youth, if we wish to do good to 
our people and to us all. We devote 
so much money to roads, canals, and 
all other things of public utility; 
why should we not use as much to 
educate our children, and to make 
good teachers? 

God has heaped upon us so many 
blessings that to-day we can learn in 
three years more than formerly in 
twenty, and that a young man of 
eighteen can know more than was 
formally known by all the universi- 
ties and all the convents. 

We must not suffer these riches to 
be lost, we must spread and multiply 
them. Each day we see children 
growing up under our eyes, and no 
one caring for them. Do we wish 
then, we Germans, always to remain 
fools and brutes, as the neighboring 
nations call us? * * * # # # 


So much for the spiritual. Now for 
the temporal. Though there were 
neither soul, nor heaven, nor hell, yet 
we would need schools for things here 
below, as 1s proved by the history of 
the Greeks and Romans. I am 


motedinene, 


ashamed of our Christians, when I 
hear them say, “Instruction is good 
for the rich and for churchmen, but it 
is not necessary for laymen.” They 
justify too much, by such language, 
what other nations say of the Ger- 
mans. 

You understand me, we must have 
in all places schools for our daughters 
and our sous, in order that man may 
become capable of skillfully follow- 
ing his calling, and woman of direct- 
ing her household and training her 
children. 

Let no one object that there is no 
time to instruct children. There isa 
plenty of time to teach them to dance 
and play cards ! 

I do not ask that you make a phi- 
losopher of each child, but he should 
go to school at least one or two hours 
daily, and the most competent should 
be taken to make instructors and in- 
structresses. Long enough have we 
stagnated in ignorance and corrup- 
tion! Long enough and too long 
haye we been “‘the stupid Germans,” 
it is time to set to work! 

It is necessary, by the use we make 
of our intelligence, that God see we 
are grateful for his benefits; we must 
contribute to the intelligence of the 
world, by bringing into the current 
of civilization our tribute of energy 
and knowledge. 

Finally, we need good books, in- 
structive histories, which shall make 
us know the ways of God in the gov- 
arnment of the world. But we have 
none, and no one among us sets his 
hand to form a national literature. 
Another reason why we must pass in 
all the world for ninnies who know 
only how to crawl, eat and drink. 

See the Greeks and Romans, with 
what care they have written their 
history! So carefully that when a 
woman or a child did anything good, 
they recorded it for the benefit of pos- 
terity, and that the whole world 
might know it. But we, we have re- 
mained Germans, and wish to re- 
main so. I pray you then, dear 
friends, not to slight my counsels, 
bué to take to heart and in hand the 
happiness, prosperity and salvation of 
Germany. 

This letter, says the historian, 
spread through all Germany, was re- 
ceived with the attention it deserved, 
and was the means of winning for 
Germany the cognomen of savante. 

Would to God some Luther would 
rise up in Tennessee, and make an ap- 
peal that would be equally as effect- 
ual, and put Tennessee upon that 
high road of intelligence and ultimate 
prosperity, which Germany has trav- 
elled so effectually, and which has put 
her in the front rank of nations. 


Jno. R. DEAN, 
SHELBYVILLE, 1876. 


Ir does not cost a farthing more to 
build a neat, plain, substantial, con- 
venient, well-ventilated school house, 
than to put up a miserable, unsightly 
pen, and drive the children into it. 


FEMALE teachers. will be called 
upon to do most of the teaching in 
the common schools. Women make 











better teachers for children than men. 
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ON A BENDER. 


Editors Journal: 

SAW a young man reeling in the 

streets of Knoxville, very drunk, 
with a certificate in his pocket anda 
school of dear children of this county 
in his hands. I did not know just 
where to attach the blame. But woe 
be to the parties who are responsible 
for the ruin wrought by such an ex- 
ample. I enter my solemn protest 
against such an imposition upon the 
innocent children of any community. 
Iam opposed to a teacher who car- 
ries a grammar in one hand and a 
bottle of whisky in the other. Itisa 
fearful policy to pull up a weed to 
plant a thorn in its place. 

Our teachers should be persons of 
the highest moral excellence. Conse- 
crated Christians are the only true 
types of model teachers. Ability to 
answer a certain list of questions 
does not qualify one for a teacher. In 
connection with this must be moral 
worth and force of character. Pure 
life and exalted habits are essential. 

I know a teacher who would open 
school, take his chair, fill his pipe, and 
enjoy the day; another who would 
swear both in the school-room and on 
the play-ground, and sit in the win- 
dow and make cob-pipes as a pleasant 
business; another who would get on 
a “bender” for a day or two, and yet 
be tolerated in a community as a 
“mighty good teacher.” I ask such 
communities this serious question: 
How many drunkards, profane swear- 
ers, and worthless men and women 
will emanate from such schools? 
Some of them flotrished eight or ten 
years ago; others of a recent date. 

A teacher had better send all his 
chzirs home. He has no time to be 
sitting around halfasleep. They sim- 
ply invite laziness and a thousand 
pangs of incurable dyspepsia. A 
teacher’s business is to lead and not 
to be led. He must make himself 
complete master of the situation, or 
he will fail. Have your own plans 
full of good sense and carry them out 
at all hazards. Listen to all advice. 
Let the bad pass in at one ear and out 
at the other. A sensible farmer said 
to me the other day, that he did not 
send his children to school tolearn the 
ways and language of afarmer. He 
could teach that at home. He wanted 
something of a more refined order. 
If we display the capacity of a leader, 
people will follow us. We should 
never cringe at prejudice or fogyism. 
This will never build up this country. 
Butt it squarely down, or, if itis too 
strong, drill a hole im it, fill it with 
powder, and blow it into a thousand 
atoms. So soon as aman begins to 
follow the plans of others, he con- 
fesses his ignorance and gets into 
trouble. 

When I was once teaching, an old 
lady objected to my school because I 
had no “Testament class” in it. I 
told her that I opened school with de- 
votional exercises, but did not, like 
the Irishman, teach Sabbath school 
on week days. A gentleman objected 
to so many blackboards, where I could 


and thought a small board and the 
slates were sufficient. 
When I could drill the school one- 
half an hour per month on etiquette, 
ease, grace and elegance in manner, 
another geptleman preferred his chil- 
dren to grow up in ignorance of such 
information, and fall over two or three 
chairs in giving a young lady an in- 
troduction to a young gentleman. 
However, these objections disappear 
with the thoroughness of your work, 
and are exceptional cases. A tre- 
mendous majority of our people are 
longing for something new. They 
say they have tried the old ways in 
farming, education and almost every- 
thing, and have failed. New and sen- 
sible plans, carried out with courage 
and ability, will meet with a hearty 
approval everywhere. To _ pass 
through the country and witness the 
anxiety of farmers to educate their 
children, draws upon our warmest 
sympathy and most earnest solicitude. 
No one but those who have been 
reared upon the poorest hills in Knox 
county can realize the difference in 
opportunities of an Eastern or North- 
ern boy and one of our country boys. 
With no means of travel, no fine li- 
braries, and with more or less imper- 
fect schools, he sees but little hope of 
the future, until some friend takes 
his hand and unfolds to him the won- 
derful possibilities of brain and en- 
ergy. W. R. MurpHuy. 
Kwox Co., Tenn, 1876. 
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KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE. 








We take pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to this most excellent and flour- 
ishing institution. 

Col. Robert D..Allen, the President 
is not only a man of ripe culture and 
scholarship, but a gentleman combin- 
ing with these great moral excellence, 
one to whom it is safe to trust the 
training of young men. 

The Kentucky Military Institute is 
not only chartered by the Legislature 
but the Governor has supervision of 
its affairs; the arms and accoutre- 
ments are furnished by the State. 

It has been and is still an institu- 
tion of great usefulness and power. 
The buildings cost about one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The grounds are ornamented with 
exotic shrubs, and present a beauti- 
ful, park-like appearance. The libra- 
ry is one of the best possessed by any 
institution in the State. The faculty 
has always been competent. The 
patronage has been largely from the 
South. Situated five miles from any 
considerable town, there are no in- 
ducements to vice, while there is suf- 
ficient society in a refined neighbor- 
hood and the daily visitors to the in- 
stitute. 

Governor McCreary delivered a 
most admirable address at the com- 
mencement exercises last‘ month to 
the graduating class and the large 
number of visitors present. 

Col. Allen is to be congratulated 
and commended for the high charac- 
ter the institution bears at home and 





send thirty children to them at once, 


abroad. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
WHY not take the facts in regard 
to the necessity, utility and efficiency 
of these Normal Training Schools to 
the people? 
We have nothing to fear from the 
discussion, but everything to gain. 
We ought to enter into the work 
unitedly and enthusiastically, deter- 
mined to win. 
The catalogua of the North Mis- 
souri State Normal School is a first 
rate “Campaign Document.” 
President Baldwin, (he is absent 
now, with a part of his able faculty, 
studying the educational features of 
the Centennial Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, and “‘we” are editing this 
issue) has gathered some of the best 
and strongest arguments ever pub- 
lished—arguments which our teach- 
ers and school officers ought to take 
to the people, to the law makers and 
the tax payers. 

Arguments which cannot be gain- 
sayed or refuted. Arguments like 
these—which ought to go into the col- 
umus of the local papers—arguments 
which win: 

““The two great military chieftains 
of the eighteenth century foresaw 
that the future of empires would de- 
pend upon the intelligence of the peo- 
ple, and not upon thesword. Frede- 
rick the Great, in the midst of “ the 
Thirty Years War,” called into exist- 
ence a system of normal schools; and 
these, in connection with her conse- 
quently efficient public schools, have 
contributed largely to place Prussia 
first in power and in education. The 
great Napoleon by a single edict cre- 
ated ninety-seven normal schools, 
Had the French Bourbons not dwarf- 
ed these schools, France would not 
to-day present to the world the hu- 
miliating spectacle she does, affording 
a valuable lesson to more modern 
would-be reformers. France has 
profited by the lesson, and the revi- 
val of her normal schools now prom- 
ises for her a brighter future. 

The experience of the educational 
world ought to have great weight. 
Normal schools are recognized as the 
heart of our educational system, and 
the schools of no State or large city 
cau ever prosper without them. From 
these institutions issue enthusiastic 
teachers, familiar with the most ap- 
proved educational instrumentalities, 
and capable of infusing new life into 
the schools of the State.” 


President Newton Bateman, late 
State Superintendent of Illinois, says: 

“With an abiding and ever-increas- 
ing faith, I believe in the necessity 
and beneficence of common schools, 
and I know that teachers’ training 
schools—normal schools—are essen- 
tial to the best results of any system 
of public education. That proposi- 
tion has been argued and demonstra- 
ted again and again, and now rests 
among the established and irrefuta- 
ble facts of our educational policy.” 

“Germany has 197 normal schools, 
Austria 118, Italy 115, France 97. Eng- 
land 48, United States 134. Thegreat 





advocates of normal schools in this 


— 


country were primarily Daniel Web- 
ster, Edward Everett, John Quincy 
Adams and Horace Mann. Adams 
says: ‘We see monarchs expending 
vast sums to establish normal schools. 
Shall we be outdone by kings ?’ ” 
Our friends who visit Philadelphia 
will find elegant accommodations, a 
choice table, and the best society, at 
1706 Walnut Street. The references 
of Miss Emma J. Rawlings, like her 
house, are all first class. 

THE office of County Superintend- 
ent is difficult to fill, and one whe at 
all feels the responsibilities of the po- 
sition, has my warmest sympathy. 
Like the farmer, if he is faithful, he 
never has an idle day. When the 
schools are in session, he should be 
visiting; when they are closed, he 
should be plaanning new interests 
and arranging for new buildings, 
thus fostering every educational in- 
terest in the county. 

TEACHERS’ Institutes are impor- 
tant if not held teo often, if largely 
attended and conducted with enthu- 
siasm. Otherwise, they cool the ar- 
dor of all engaged. An institute in 
two different parts of the county, to 
be held semi-annually and worked 
up ina thorough manner,. will meet 
the wants of all. Teachers should 
be given a day or so, and the super- 
intendent should make a faithful at- 
‘tendance obligatory upon every 
teacher, while the “Institute”? should 
be held where: a large school is in 
session, so that the work may be act- 
ually illustrated. However, holding 
Teachers’ Institutes alone, will not 
build up the county schools.x—Knoz- 
ville Chronicle. 














THE NAME OF Gop IN Forty- 
EIGHT LANGUAGES.—Hebrew, Zlo- 
him or Eloah; Oiala tongue, Den; 
Ohaidaic, Hlah; German and Swiss, 
Gott; Assyrian, lah; Flemish, Goed; 
Syriac and Turkish, -Alah; Dutch 
Godt; Manlay, Alla; English and Old 
Saxon, God; Arabic, Allah; Lan- 
guage of the Magi, Orsi; Teutonic, 
Gott; Danish and Swedish, Gut; Old 
Egyptian, TZeut; Norwegian, Gud; 
Armorian, Teuti; Slavic, Buch; Mod- 
ern Egyptian, Teun; Polish, Bog; 
Greek, Theos; Pollacca, Bung; Cre- 
tan, Thios; Lapp, Jubinal; Molian 
and Doric, Jlos; Finnish, Jumala; 
Latin, Deus; Runic, As; Low Latin, 
Diex; Pannonian, JIstu; Celtic and Old 
Gallic, Diu; Zemblian, Fetizo; French, 
Dieu; Hindostanue, Rain; Spanish, 
Dios; Coromandel, Brama; Portu- 
guese, Deoa; Tartar, Magatel; Old 
German, Diet; Persian, Sire; Pro- 
vencal, Diou; Chinese, Prussa; Low 
Breton, Doue; Japanese, Goezur; 
Italian, Dio; Magadascar, Zannar; 
Irish, Dieh; Peruvian, Puchocam- 
mac. 


* 


Ler us make our school houses 
cheerful and attractive, fill the yard 
with shade trees, and the house with 
pictures, maps, globes, charts, and 
desks, which are conducive to both 








health, comfort and progress. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





Mary Murdoch Mason. 
With an Int ctory Poem by Joaquin 
Miller. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
Co. For sale by Book and News Co. 

It is no wonder that two young lovers 
were glad to see each other after so long 
a separation as the opening stanza of this 
poem would indicate. The poet says: 
**We two had been parted, God pity us, 

when 

The stars were unnamed and when heaven 

was dim ; 

We two had been parted far back on the 

rim 

And the outermost border of heaven’s red 

bars: 

We two had been parted ere the meeting 

of men 

Or God had set compass in spaces as yet. 

We two had been parted ere God had set 

His finger to spanning the spaces with 

stars— 

And now, at last in the gold and set 

Of the sun of Venice, we two had met.” 


Mar Mappen. B 
A 


The story is well told. of the travels, 
sight seeing, separations, and incidents of 
a summer tour on the continent, with the 
usual happy result. 

This is just such a book as one should 
have to read on a trip to the Centennial 
or the sea side. 

It is beautifully printed and bound ina 
dainty green cover with red edges. 

Don’t go off without it. 


Wycu Hazet. By Susanand Anna War- 
ner. Large 12mo. Cloth extra. $2 00. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. For 
sale by Book and News Co. 

‘he old friends of these favorite authors 
will be sure to read Wych Hazel through, 
and the young folks will also read it to 
protit—and will need no further argument 


to abandon “round dances” and “The 
German.” It is good enough for a Sun- 


day School Library book, and still it is in- 

teresting. Wych Hazel had two guardi- 

ans, but did not stand much in need of 

any. She had will enough to stock a 

half dozen ordinary characters without 

exhausting the supply. We suppose the 
sequel wili tell what became of the 

Duke.” 

GERMAN PouiticaL Leavers. By Her- 
bert Tuttle. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. For saie by Book and News 
Company. 


This is volume four of the series of 
“Brief Biographies” now being issued by 
Putnams, and is one of the most interest- 
ing of those which have yet appeared. 

he author has had special facilities for 
gathering materials for the work, having 
resided four years in Berlin. He says: 
“IT am convinced that the experiment 
which Germany is making in constitu- 
tuonal government, is already rich in les- 
suns for the philosophic student of poli- 
tics, and ought not to be neglected even 
by the most hurried observer of current 
events.”’ ‘Twenty-five pages he devotes to 
Prince Bismarck, sketches seven of the 
most prominent party leaders, and a num- 
ber of the “scholars in pollties.” Just 
the book for teachers and others to put 
into their library for ready reference. 





Tuts Centennial year is a good time to 
brush up one’s knowledge of the early 
history of our country. To those who 
would do it in the least possible time, the 
Rey. Edward Abbott’s Paragraph History 
of the Revolution, to be issued by Rob- 
erts Brothers, of Boston, will be of great 
assistance. It will be well supplied with 
maps, and will contain a list of books re- 
lating to our history, 





A FAREWELL* 


BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
My fairest child, I have no song to give 
you. 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and 
gray, 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave 
For every day. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever ; Pe 
Do noble things, not dream them, all 
day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast for- 
ever 
One grand, sweet song. 





APPpLETON’S JOURNAL will hereafter ap- 
pear as a monthly only, the size being 
changed so as to make it, when bound, a 
more convenient form for the book-shelf ; 
and the price, in obedience to the popular 
demand for cheap literature, reduced to 
Three Dollars per annum, or 'l'wenty-five 
Cents per number. The new serics opens 
with a strong table of contents, including 
the first of Julian Hawthorne’s long- 
looked-for papers on London Suburban 
Life, and stories and articles by Albert 
Rhodes, Christian Reid, Junius Henri 
Browne, Wirt Sikes, Albert F. Webster, 
Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, E. L. Youmans, 
Censtance F. Woolson, Edgar Fawcett, 
and others. A story by George Sand, one 
of the latest of this author’s productions, 
is begun. The magazine in its new form 
is varied and attractive in its contents, and 
aitogether gives promise of a popular suc- 
cess. As a monthly, it will doubtless 
more nearly meet the wishes of its sub- 
scribers than in its former weekly issue. 





Books Recrtvep.—From G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York: 

“Wych-Hazel.” By Anna and Susan 

Warner, 12mo, 550 pp., cloth, $2. 
“Poetry for Home and School.” Edited 

by Anna C, Brackett and Ida M. Eliot. 

Square 16mo, 350 pp., cloth, $1 25. 
“Lessons in Language.” An Introduction 

to the Stndy of English Grammar. By 

Hiram Hadley. Part I. Chicago: Had- 

ley Bros. & Co. Pages 108. 

The “Aeneids of Virgil,’ done into 
English verse. By William Morris, au- 
thor of “The Earthly Paradise.”” Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers, Price $2 50; 338 
pages. 








TEACHERS and school officers need 
to put forth extra effort in behalf of 
the common schools during the ex- 
citement in politics through which 
we are likely to pass. The friends 
of general education will find many 
opportunities of doing something for 
the school system. Good men should 
be put into office—good school men. 
The cause of education has been so 
long neglected that it is looked upon 
as a matter of little consequence. 


~<ii- 





“Wuat,” said a gentleman to the 
late Prof. Agassiz, “was the thing 
which most struck you in coming to 
this country?” “Your observance 
of the Lord’s Day,’’ was the greai 
naturalist’s reply. 

THE Press is one of the greatest 
educators of the restless and ever 
active age in which we live. 





*From ‘‘Poetry for Home and School,’’ selec- 
ted and arran, by, Anna C. Brackett and Ida 





M. Eliot. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


National Convention. 

The Ohio and Mississippi, in connection 
with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
have made arrangements to run through 
zars direct to Baltimore and Washington 
without change. 

Teachers and others who propose to 
attend the National Educational Associa- 
tion, to be heldin Baltimore the 10th, 11th 
and 12th of July, will find this a very de- 
sirable and attractive route. 

The Centennial Guides issued by Mr. 
R. 'T. Brydon of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Line, and Thos. P. Barry of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Road, make up an inter- 
esting, pleasant and profitable geograph- 
ical study. 

In addition to the other attractions of 
this through route to Washington and Bal- 
timore, there is the double track of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Road, iron bridges, moun- 
tain scenery, overinto the Valley of the 
Potomac, fast time, elegant dining halls, 
and in fact all the attractions which com- 
mend this route as one of the very best. 

For further information address R. T. 
Brydon, Gen, Pass, Agent, Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Railroad, St. Louis. 





Tue Ohio and Mississippi Railroad 
Company have now on sale a variety of 
Excursion Tickets to the East, enabling 
passengers to go and return by different 
routes, and for sale as low as any other 
road. We observe on their guide book 
one round trip ticket, taking in Cincin- 
nati, Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Albany, Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo, the famous Lake Chautauqua, 
and Cleveland, being in all perhaps one of 
the finest round trips between the Atlan- 
tic and the Mississippi. All Centennial 
tickets good for 60 days from date of is- 
sue. Send for a guide book. 


Down Go Excursion Rates 
To St. Paul, Duluth, Green Bay, Madi- 
son, and all pleasure resorts in the North, 
via Keokuk Northern Line Packet Co. 
Special arrangements enable us to sell 
round trip excursion tickets, going and 
returning via packet, or returning all rail 
orrailand lake steamer, at rates lower 
than by any other route. Through tick- 
ets to Chicago via Quincy, and to all 
points in the South, West, East and 
North. For tickets, staterooms, etc., call 
on or address Jamus A. Lyon. 
General Ticket Agent. 








Special Notices. 


PLEASE remember not to forget that 
$2 50 buys a ladies’ finest kid or morocco 
side-lace shoe at the Globe Shoe Store, 805 
Franklin avenue. 9-7 

Wabash Fast Line. 
tound trip excursion tickets now on 
sale, good till Sept. 30, to: 


Fiagara Falls and return 


Fibs saceeaeees vice he $23 50 
Detroit Satara.) 0. 5.5605... kadeceecs. 20 00 
Put-in-Bay and return. ................0008 18 50 


Round trip Centennial Tickets at low- 

est rates. J.5. LAZARUS, 
Gen. Western Agent. 

W. L. Ma.coum, Gen. Pass. and Ticket 

Agent. ‘Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth st. 
A Short and Direct Boute. 

We take pleasure in calling attention to 
the facilities which the St. Louis § South- 
eastern Railway affords to those who wish 
ashort and direct route to the South, 
The track is in splendid condition, the) 
rolling stock, both passenger and freight 
cars, are abundant, and those who have 
this road in charge are doing everything 
possible to satisfy its customers. Its con- 
nections to all points in the South are 
such as to insure the greatest dispatch in 
the freight and passenger departments. 
The general freight agent sends the fol- 
lowing letter to the daily papers, showing 
what points are reached directly by this 
line: 


Drak Str—As a matter of interest to 
your numerous commercial readers, per- 
mit me to advise you that the Southeast- 
ern Railway is now prepared to take 
freights from St. Louis to Montgomery, 
Ala.; Selma, Ala.; Columbus, Ga., and 
all points reached by the L. and N. andG. 
S. Railway and its connections, at as low 
rates as can be made by any other line. 
Reference to the map will show your 
readers that the Southeastern and the L. 
and N. and G. 8. Railway form the short- 
est and most direct route to the section 
named. If is, therefore, with pleasure 
that we again offer its advantages to the 
shipping community, believing we can 
now give them even better satisfaction 
than in times past. Very respectfully, 

C. H, Crossy, 











General Freight Agent. 





* EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 





We determined, some time since, to issuea 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
oflicers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachilsetts and Texas order 
them by the thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
for them. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The ‘‘Popular Educational Documents’’ issued 

lus far, cover the following interesting and 

practical topics: 

No. 1. Wat SHatt We Srupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 


No. 2. THE THEORY OF AMERICAN 
EpucaTion. By Wm. T. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of St. Louis. 


No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; Mlustrated 
m the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 

No. 4. WOMEN AS 
Grace C. Bibb. 


TEACHERS. By 


No. 5. An Oration on the Occasion ot 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 
Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How ro TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 


By Mrs. Mary H. Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How ro TEACH NATURAL SCcI- 


ENCE IN THE District ScHOooLs. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 


No. 8. THE EARLY WITHDRAWAL OF 
PUPILS FROM SCHOOL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. THE RigutT AND POWER oF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 


STATE TO MAINTAIN PuBLIc ScHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No.10. How FAR MAY THE STATE PRO- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT Pusiic Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 
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CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





This Great International Exhibition, designed 
to commemorate the One Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of American Independence, was opened on 
May 10, and will close Nov. 10, 1876. All the 
Nations of the World and all the States and Ter- 
ritories of the Union will participate, bringing 
together the most comprehensive collection of 
art treasures, mechanical inventions, scientific 
discoveries, manufacturing achievements, min- 
eral specimens and agricultural products ever 
exhibited. The grounds devoted to the Exhibi- 
tion are situated on the line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and embrace four hundred and fifty 
acres of Fairmount Park, all highly improved 
and ornamented, on which are erected the larg- 
est buildings ever constructed—five of these 
covering an area of fifty acres, and costing $5,- 
000,000. The total number of buildings erected 
for the purposes of the Exhibition is over 100. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA R.R, 


THE 
CREAT TRUNK LINE, 


AND 
Fast Mail Route 
of the United States 


will be the most direct, convenient and econom- 
ical way of reaching Philadelphia and this great 
Exhibition from all sections of the country. Its 
trains to and frem Philadelphia will pass through 
a Grand Centennial Depot, which the company 
have erected at the main entrance of the Exhi- 
bition Grounds, for the accommodation of pas- 
sengers who wish to stop at or start from the nu- 
merous large hotels contiguous to this station 
and the Exhibition—a convenience of the great- 
e3t value to visitors, and afforded exclusively by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, which is the only 
line running direct to the Centennial buildings. 
Excursion trains will also stop at the Encamp- 
ment of the Patrons of Husbandry, at Elm 
Station, on this road. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is the grandest rail- 
Way organization in the world. It contrels 7,- 
000 miles of roadway, forming continuous lines 
t> Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore and 
Washington, over which luxurious day and 
night cars are run from Chicago, St. Louis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Toledo, ClevejJand and Erie, without change. 

Its main line is laid with double and third 
track of heavy steel rails upon a deep bed of 
broken stone ballast, and its bridges are all iron 
or of stone. Its passenger trains are equipped 
with every known improvement for comfort and 
safety, and are run at faster speed for greater 
distances than the trains of any line on the con- 
tinent. The company has largely increased its 
equipment for Centennial travel, and will be 
prepared to build in its own shops locomotives 
and passenger cars at short notice suflicient to 
fully accommodate any extrademand. The un- 
equaled resources at the command of the com- 
pany guarantee the most perfect ac 





Never Before — Centennial Business. 





In View of the Great Popularity of the 


Atlantic and Great Western 


BROAD GAUGE ROUTE, 


The New York Central Railroad, the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and the Erie Railway, have entered into an ar- 
rangement to issue tickets East by their lines 
and for return by the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern Railroad, so that passengers can go East by 
any other line and return by way of the Broad 
Gauge Route. Passengers going East by Phila- 
delphia, returning by way of New York City 
and the New York Central Railroad, will take 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad cars at 
Niagara Fallsor Buffalo for Cincinnati and the 
South and West, by way of Jamestown (Lake 
Chautauqua), with ,Pullman’s Palace Coaches 
from Niagara Falls to Cincinnati. By way of 
the New York Central Railroad and this line 
passengers can go from Philadelphia to New 
York, New York to Albany, via day-line boats 
on the Hudson River; thence by the New York 
Central Railroad to Niagara Falls (after visiting 
Saratoga); thence to Jamestown, stopping at 
Lake Chautauqua, and resuming journey home- 
ward at pleasure. Returning by way,of the Erie 
Railway, passengers can go to Niagara Falls 
same as via the New York Central; thence to 
Lake Chautauqua, and home via this line, or can 
take the Erie Railway Broad-gauge Palace Hotel 
Coaches running through from New York to 
Cleveland, Chicago and Cincinnati without 
change (via Salamanca.) Passengers do not have 
to leave the train between’ New York and Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati or Chicago, as meals are served 
in the hotel coaches to suit the convenience of 
passengers. 
Passengers may not only secure tickets East 
by other lines and return by this route, but can 
also go East by this line by way of Niagara 
Falls and the New York Central Railroad, via 
day-line steamers on Hudson River, or all rail, 
or by way of Niagara Falls and the Erie Railway 
to Philadelphia direct, by way of Elmira and 
Waverly; orto New York via Salamanca and 
the Erie Railway, with Palace Hotel Coaches to 
New York without change via Salamanca; re- 
turning by way of Philadelphia and the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad or the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 
The Kent Heuse, at Lake Chautauqua, has been 
greatly improved by a large addition, increasing 
the size of the dining room so that it will seat 
five hundred guests at one time, and adding 40 
new rooms to the house. This hotel, Swith the 
Lake View House, Griffith’s Hotel, Whitte- 
more’s Hotel, Sherwin House, Garfield House, 
Chautauqua Lake House, and other first-class 
hotels, offers accommodations second to no oth- 
er watering-place in the country, and at rates 
one-half less. 
Excursion tickets to Lake Chautauqua and Ni- 
agara Falls, New York and Philadelphia are 
now on sale at all offices in the United States, 
reading via the Atlantic and Great Western R. 
R. Passengers will find it to their advantage to 
go or return via this line. 
Passengers visiting the lake should get off 
train at Lake View Station, which is within five 
minutes walk of the hotels. (Buses from sta- 
tion to hotels) . 





tions fer all its patrons during the Centennial 
Fxhibition. 
The magnificent scenery for which the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is so justly celebrated, pre- 
sents to the traveler over its perfect roadway an 
ever-changing panorama of river, mountain and 
landscape views unequalled in America. 
The eating stations on this line are unsurpass- 
ed. Meals will be furnished at suitable hours, 
and ample time allowed for enjoying them. 
Excursion tickets at reduced rates will be sold 
at all principal railroad ticket offices in the West, 
Northwest and Southwest. 
x Be sure that your tickets read via the great 
Pennsylvania Route to the Centennial. 
FRANK THOMSON, D. M. BOYD, Jr., 
General Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 





>‘ ‘Pittsburgh & Fort Wayne’’ from Chica- 
go and ‘*Vandalia Line’’ from St. Louis. 
**Little Miami and Pan Handle’’ from Cin- 
cinnati. 9-7 


Pa gers desiring to make a pleasure trip as 
well as to visit the Centennial Exhibition, should 
examine the chart of forms of coupon tickets is- 
sued by this line, as they are more varied than 
those of any other route. All inquiries will be 
cheerfully answered. 

For further information please apply to near- 
est ticket agent, and ask for tickets by way of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad. 

J. P. HORTON, 
General Western Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘ W.B. SHATTUC, 
General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. 


3-Passengers going to the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, and desiring tickets by the Great Broad 
Gauge Route, should apply at offices of Ohio & 
Mississippi Railway Company in St. Louis, and 
at Union Depot. All points named above can 
be taken in on one ticket. Send for Guide issu- 

ed by.Ohio and Mississippi Railway. 
R. T. BRYDON, 





Tourists’ Guide to the Ceutennial.| SP LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RATIWAY. 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 

St. Louis 

—TO— 

Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 

SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 


Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all pomts in Southern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. Two fast express trains 
leave Union Depot daily. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 

at Ticket Office, No. 117 N. Fourth Street, un- 

der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

R. H. G. MINTY, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 
Gen. Supt. 9-5 9-12 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


w3- Without Change of Cars.<€3 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
xs Without Change of Cars.<eg 


175 Miles the shortest ;route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. y 


This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton Keekuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
xy F-Without Change of Cars.-eB 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





wPElegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 





wP Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great, Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. JOHNSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
J. F. TUCKER, Gen’! Sup’t, Chicago. 


9-12 
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ee Passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


Toledo, Wabash and Western 
RAILWAY, 


Connecting in Union Depots at 


St. Louis, Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk 
Peoria and Bloomington, 


To and from all points in 

Hilinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 

Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and California, 


and forming the 


LEADING THOROUCHFARE 


Between the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys 
and ¥ 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


And other points in New England, enabling 
Passengers who travel by the 


‘Wabash Fast Line 


To reach the Principal Cities in the East and 
West 73-many hours in Advance of other lines. 


No change of cars between Cleveland and St. 
Joseph and Atchison (810 miles), and between 
Toledo and Kansas City (700 miles). 


All Express Trains of this Line are fully 
equipped with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Westinghouse’s lately improved Air Brake, 
and Miller’s Platform and Coupler, rendering 2 
serious accident almost an impossibility. 
Sar-Through tickets via the ‘‘Wabash Line’’ 
are on sale at the principal ticket oflices of con- 
necting reads ani at the company’s terminal 
points and principal stations. For further in- 
formation apply personally or by letter to either 
of the following named agents: 
J.8. LAZARUS, Gen. Western Agent, 
104 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
W.L. MALCOLM, 
General Passenger Agent, Toledo, O. 
9-4 9-12 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE FOR 


Joliet, Morris, La Salle, Peru, Henry, Lacon, 





Peoria, Geneseo, Moline, Rock Island, Daven- 
port, Muscatine, Washington, Iowa City, Grin- 
nell, Newton, Des Moines, 


Council Bluffs and Omaha, 
Without Change of Cars. 


Where it joins with the Union Pacific Railway 
for Denver, Salt Lake City, Sacramento, San 
Francisco and all points west on the Pacific 
Coast. 


TRAINS LEAVE DAILY A&® FOLLOWS: 


Omaha, Leavenworth and Atchsson Express, 


(Sundays excepted)................- 10:00 a. m. 
Peru Accommodation (Sundays ex- 
NII i Fiscccessccensdiderdsdidanns 5:06 p.m. 


Omaha Express (Saturdays exc’ed) 10:00 p. m. 


KANSAS LINE. 


The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
Company have now opened their Southwestern 
Division between 


LEAVENWORTH, 
ATCHISON, 
and ‘CHICAGO, 


Connecting at Leavenworth with the Kansas Pa- 
cific and Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Atch- 
ison with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
Central Branch Union Pacific, and Atchison and 
Nebraska Railroads, for all points in 


Kansas, Indian Territories, Colorado 
and New Mexico. 


This company have built a full compiement of 
Palace Drawing-room and Sleeping Cars, which 
for exterior beauty and interior arrangemente 
for the comfort, convenience and luxury of pas- 
sengers are unexcelled, if equaled, by any other 
cars of the kind in the world. Through tickets 
for sale at all general railway offices in the Uni- 
ted States and Canadas. HUGH RIDDLE, 





A. M, SuitH, Gen. Pass. Agt. Gen. Supt. 
9-38-32 
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Important to School Officers. 


‘0 

Parents of the children, school officers, teachers, and all patrons of our schools, realize the 
FACT, that properly constructed seats and dezks are an absolute necessity in every school house. Not 
only comfort, but the health of the pupils demands this. Provision should be made for the SEATS 
AND DESKS in building a school house, as much as for the floor or roof of the building. We 
call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, because we have found in an experience ex- 
tending over more than ten years, that in furnishing school houses great trouble and annoyance 
has been caused by the delay on the part of school officers in ordering seats and desks SIXTY 
DAYS should be given to get out the order, and get it to its destination, te insure its being on hand 
and set up in the school house when you need it. It takes from $75,000 to $100,000 to keep up a full 
stock of all the varieties, sizes and styles of sshool desks manufactured, and there is no profit in 
the business to warrant such an outlay of money. 

We have known school officers, whose sworn duty it was to provide these things, to delay order- 
ing the SEATS AND DESKS until within a week of the time when the school was to commence. 
Then the rush of freight was so great that they have lain in the depot a week or more before start- 
ing to their destination—the teacher hired—the pupils present—but nothing could be done, as there 
were no seats—anda the school became demoralized for weeks, because the school officers failed to do 
their duty anf order the seats and desks in time. 

We repeat, orders should be given at least SIXTY DAYS before the desks will be wanted—and 
we write this, to aid at least this year, in avoiding the trouble and disappointment those who neg- 
lect to order in time, will experience. This delay and trouble can be avoided by ordering the 
desks when the foundation of the building is being laid. 

Now comes the question as to which is the best desk to buy. We prefer to quote what those say 
who have used our desks for years, and 80 thoroughly tested their merits. As more than 500,000 
of *‘ The Patent Gothic Desks ’’ have been sold, and almostas many of the ‘‘ Combina- 
tion Desk and Seat,’’ we have of course a very large number of the best kind of endorse- 


ments of these desks. We present the following from WM. T. HARRIS, Superintendent St. Louis 
Public Schools, as a sample—which is good enough: 








Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial, give entire satisfaction. The 


** New Patent Cothic Desk,’’ 





Size 4. Size. 3 Size 2. 


Desk, Size 1. Rack Seat, Size 1, 


to start the rows with 


with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High School, are not only substan- 
tial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to ehe health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate seating 
School Houses, Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 500,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 

Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of allages. We give the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know which to order: 

No. 1, High School, for pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. 


No. 2, Grammar, gx ‘“* Ltol6 wi 
No. 3, First Intermediate, for pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. 
No. 4, Second ™ ss ** 8toll " 


Primary, for pupils from 5 to 9 years. of age. 


We,manufacture a lower priced desk called 


“The Combination Desk and Seat,” | very 00d purpose. It is not as convenient nor 
as comfortable as the*‘curved folding-slat seat’’ 
but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction. 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
Seat’* are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two per- 
sons from 15 to 20 years of age. 

Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age. 

Size 3, Double, First Intermediate School, 
seating two persons frem 10 to 12 years of age. 

Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate School, 
seating two persens from 8 to 11 years of age. 

Size5, Double, Primary School, seating two 
Desk- Back seat to start the | persons from 5 to9 years of age. 

rows with. Back or starting seats to correspond with any 

This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used iu most of | 8ize desk. ‘ 

the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answera| These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 








price of any manufactured. They range in height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 
years of age. 


Is it Hconomical? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘* Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as these improved school desks to start with. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they musl be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more than the improved desks would have cost, and still have a poor desk. So the 


question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks to start with—these will last as long as 
the school house stands. 


THACHER’S DESKS 
- ~ | 











No. 304 With Lid to raise, or with Drawer. 
Made of Walnut or Ash. Price, $....... 


AND CHAIRS, 





No. 500. Wood Seat, Price $ 
No. 501. Cane Seat, Price $ 


Bent Rim. Oak or Imitation Walnut. No. 506. 


and Recitation Seat. 





Curved Slat Folding Seat—No. 162 Ashor Poplar Stained. Made any length required. Standard 
ard length 8 feet. 


Aside from the Desks, a good Teacher’s Desk, Chair and Recitation Seat, which are necessa: 
to the complete furnishing of a school room, a good set of Common School apparatus embracin 


ig 
ee ee RE, BN 6 50 Sanwa ce rcieabisbseaadsvnseneeseonseccsacsechs 94 $25 00 
Set Schofield’s National School Tablets, with Color Chart...................cceeeecsseseveeeece 8 00 
oe ok cone xndns hair Sheed cieE NeW edensdinch scsun pee eonesonecsawe 10 00 
en en SS SWE ep MERE DIa Teves sd 50 chap eens sb oumes da 1 00 
ETE aC OL.) i cec'emsntataeneace@usssewnasivipeesens ovvaoesdotedecee 8 00 
Hemisphere 5 inch Globe,.............. 09d seamen oeee annaN a rex inal aleasddihesekesesone 2 25 
ola Nt cabo sin, ausus aupinee ss ASR MADTSVA iuase cates vepebVRahsadpcees 3 25 
eo ivk nbs nwcnvahs doable oss okbeSieaentaiseeaas dubia runes éanisbessane 150 
eR DLL id sibs wha aearay veuuSoest mee ageeCesepeckonbaceee Bisecees 110 
Horse Shoe Magnet. 


Anovut SHIPPING.—We ship all desks, except one with each order, in knock down: this method 
secures low freight rates and obviates all possibility of breakage: the one desk is put up ready for 
use, and with our printed directions, will enable any one to put together the desks for 25 cents 
each. No chargeis made for packing and delivery at ourcity depot or wharf-boat, and all screws, 
ink-wells, foot-rests, & _, to entirely complete the desks, are included without extra cost. 

Let us repeat that SIXTY DAYS notice should be given in order to insure the prompt delivery 
of the outfit your school needs. For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, 8 
ing, and everything needed in Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, 





J. _MERWwiin 
Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, No. 11 North Seventh Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the route direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison, Winona, Green Bay, Es- 
canaba, Marquette, L’Anse, Houghton, Han- 
ae, and all points north. itis the only route 
or 


MILWAUBEE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 
ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, (L. S.) Mar- 
quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of Lake Superior 
under one management. This is the only route 
between 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy. This is the 
Shortest, Quickest and Best Route to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

If you wish the best traveling accommodation 
you will buy your tickets by this route, and will 
take no other. 

This popular route is unsurpassed for speed, 
eomfort and safety. ‘The smooth, well-ballast- 
ed and perfect track ot steel rails, Westinghouse 
air brakes, Miller’s ‘ee platform and coup- 
lers, the celebrated Pullman palace sleeping 
cars, the perfect telegraph system of moving 
trains, the regularity with which they run, the 
admirable arrangement for running through 
cars from Chicago to all points west, north and 
northwest, secures to passengers all the com- 
forta in modern railway traveling. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our sleepers connect with the over- 
land sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for 
all points west of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 


_.For Gouncil Bluffs, Omaha and Cali- 
ifornia, Two through trains daily, with Pull- 
Man palace drawing-room and sleeping cars 
through to Council Bluffs. 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Green Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains, parlor 
chair cars on day trains. , 


For Sparta, Winona 4nd points in Min- 
nesota, One through train daily, with Pullman 
sleepers to Winona. 


For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two through 
trains daily, with Pullman cars on night trains. 


For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman cars on 
night train to McGregor, Iowa. 


For Sioux City and Yankton, Two trains 
rm Pullman cars to Missouri Valley Junc- 
tion. 


For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
eflice, No. 5 State Street; Omaha office, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco office, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 9-2¢ 


ANY AND 


E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


COHEAP, 


by calling upon or addressing, with 


stamp, 
J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 


8T. LOUIS, MO. 





Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1876, which upon examinatien proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 
the West, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In 1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced at three cents per mile 

(equivalent toa reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been suflicient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile.; 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
@ paying basis for railroad managers. 

It 18 confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 

9-12 
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OFFICE CHAIRS 


Of all kinds, for 


Teachers and Offices. 


For circular and turther information, address 
with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 





11 N. Seventh Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





CET THE BEST! 








OUR NEW SCHOOL INK WELL 


Is The Best Ink Wweell 
In the World, Because there is 


ist. No Evaporation of Ink. 

2d. No Dust. 

3d. No Freezing. 

4th. No Lock and Key. 

5th. No Corrosion or Rusting. 

6th. Not in the Way. : 





Showing the Ink Well i 


EXPLANATION. 


A, Cover; aa. Pen Rack; B, ring with shoulder, which confines the 
glass; C, glass; c, (Fig. 1), Slot in shoulder allowing the passage of a 
lip projecting from glass C; D, Pen Wiper; F, Bearing of cover in rear of 
pivot and head for attaching the Pen Wiper; G, Fastening for Pen Wiper. 


Styles and Prices. 


No. 1. Large Size. Having Non-Corrosive Composition Cover, and 
large removable Glass., Price per dozen, including necessary screws, $3. 

No. 2. Small Size. Non-Corrosive Cover and Ring, glass not remova- 
ble, including necessary screws, $2 50. 





Showing a Section of Desk Top and 
Ink Well. 


Showine the kind of 
Pen Wiper ro use. 


The cover turns only one way, and no noise can be made with them. 
They are low on the desk, as you see, and not in the way of books or slates. 


If you cannot afford patent desks, send for good ink wells, and put them 
in your old desks. 


(Adopted for exclusive use by Boards of Education in the cities of 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, St. Louis, &c. 
For circulars, for 


Every Thing 
NEEDED IN YOUR SCHOOL, ‘ADDRESS WITH STAMP FOR REPLY, 


J.B. MERWIN, 


{1 North Seventh Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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TO THEACHERS. 


The best selection of gift cards and most fa- 


vorable terms are offered. For choice samples. 


enclose 10e. W.H. Kingsbury, South Witton, 
Conn. 9-6 9-8 


Greatest Selling Centennial Botixis 


OurCountry 


AND ITS RESOURCES. 
Not only complete in our thrilling history of 100 
years’ growth, but grand in descriptions of 
our great Lakes, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Curi- 
osities, Natural Wonders,and.all our Mighty Re- 
sources in Agriculture, Commerce, Minerals, Manu- 
Jactures, form of Government, etc. HISTORY 





and DESCRIPTION of America’s Grent- 
est Nation and the Centennial Celebra- 
tion, profusely illustrated. No equal ex- 
tant. Over 1200 pages, with a ‘‘Century’’ 


Map and a ‘‘Birds-eye View’’ free. Agents 
are making $40 to- $120 weckly. 4000 more 
wanted quickly. BiGterms. Address HUB- 
BARD BROS., Pubs., Phila., Pa.; he 


Chicago, Ill.; Springfleld, Mass. 





USE THE 
Celebrated 





And do all your own Printing. 
Price $6 to $35. 


Best in the World, 

For Teachers, Business Men and Young Print- 
ers. Thousandsin use. Send two3 cent stamps 
for a profusely illustrated 60 page catalogue and 
eee list entitled ‘‘How to Print.’’ J. W. 

duughaday & Co., mfgs and dealers in type and 
printing material, 434and 436 Walnut st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 9-4 9-6 


NATIONAL: 
TALC CRAYON & PENCIL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





All kinds of 'Crayon, White and Tinted, for 
Blackboard use, for Railroad, Carpenter, Lum- 
bermen, Mechanics, Tailors, and for Billiard 
uses. 

One gross of our Tale Crayons are equal to 
about five of School Chalk Pencils. 

They are free from grit and dust, firm and 
strong, mark with pleasing effect, and are easily 
erased from the blackboard. 

They are better than Steatite, and cheaper 


than chalk. Address 


National Tale Crayon and Pencil Co 
9-5 10-2 MONMOUTI, ILL. 


Centennial Memorial Certificates. 


For the School and Sunday School 
Scholars. 


» . 

They are signed by the President of the United 
States, the Governor of Pennsylvania, and the 
Mayor of Philadelphia. They are beautifully 
designed, and can be framed and hung in a par- 
lor or library as a memento of the Great Na- 
tional Jubilee. Kvery boy and girl in the land 
should have one. Sold at 30 cents each, to cover 
cost and place them within reach of all. 


y3"Memorial Certificates fer visitors, signed 
asabove, can be obtained at Machinery Hall on 
Exhibition Grounds. Address 
CENTENNIAL CERTIFICATE BUREAU, 
No. 1435 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P.O. Box 2301. 9-6 9-7 


- Marble Cross. 





A beautiful Chromo, 7x9, will be sent safe by 
mail for 25 cents. The sale of this is the only 
resource of an orphan who 1s trying to educate 
herself. Address Ladies’ Seminary, South Wil- 
ton, Conn. 9-6 


AGENTS WANTED::0: 
Dictionary o 
Christian Antiqu 








ities 


xSubscriptions at Club Rates (less than pub- 
lishers’ ‘priees) received for all newspapers, 
quarterlies, etc., American and Foreign. 


SOUTHERN CLUB ACENCY. 
A. SETLIFF, Manager, 
a Nashville, Tenn. 


Refer to First Nat. Bank, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, O.: J. B 
Lippincott; Philadelphia; D. Appleton & Co., 
New York; J. B. Merwm, St. Louis. 





The business of this agency is conducted upon 
the Mutual Benefit plan, every patron becoming 
a me) yeof the Club. The plan of subscribing 
for magazines and newspapers through a Clab 
oma ers peculiar advantages, saving to all 
time, trouble and expense. j 

weSend money by postoflice order or regis- 
tered letter. 





We herewith give a partial list of periodicals 
which we ply at Club Rates; enquire by pos- 
tal card for information. 


MISCELLANEOUS WEEKLIES. 











Appleton’s Journal.................84 00 $3 55 
Army and Navy Journal ............ 600 550 
Boston True Flag. ............s0s-05+ 250 225 
NEN DUM ccegessc5esestvepesss 300 250 
Christian at Work ............6.0.05. 300 270 
Christian Observer (New)........... 300 250 
Christian Intelligencer 2 60 
Cincinnati Commercial.............. 15 140 
Country Gentleman.................. 300 250 
Courier-Journal ......... 1 95 
Danbury News................ 1% 
Detroit Free Press o 1 55 
SER. tiie nnnd.ccouponbwhsnseee 2 60 
Harpers’ Weebly. 55255, ......500-.000 3 65 
EREEES” BOUMEE. 2. cc. cssasvessevess 3 65 
Hearth and Home...................- 2 25 
ee a See 2 00 
ee ea eer 2 95 
LID. vate oes'c sos 00 2252'0 1 40 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper...... 400 350 
Leslie’s Illustrated Zeitung ......... 400 350 
Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal............. 40 350 
Littell’s Living Age ................. 800 700 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker.......... 265 250 
National Live Stock Journal......... 215 200 
OES rrr etree eee, 520 455 
4. | ae eee 170 1 00 
New York Evening Post............. 150 125 
| re es 20 190 
New York Staats Zeitung............ 20 185 
Sty Sere 1 20 1 20 
Bow York Tribeness..) 24.060. .cccces 20 19 
Religio-Philosophical Journal ...... 300° 22 
Saturday Evening Post........ er nen 300 260 
Scientific American.................. 320 3800 
sunny South. .................. eeeees 300 275 
MISCELLAN®OUS MONTIILIES. 
American Journal of Education.... 1 6¢ 1 60 
American Agriculturist.............. 1& 1% 
SPREE BITIOM., ...... 5. ccccscosess 2% 190 
American Buildey.................0.. 3 00 275 
Arthur’s Home Magazine........... 26 225 
Appleton’s Journal.................. 450 400 
eck dkawaboedacsee' sashes oa 4 00 3 55 
Demorest (Fashions) ... 310 275 
DcheGOs..é Hiiends .ossiaes 500 450 
 seiGtusevaloevssscsccesvestoces 40 355 
Gardeners’ Monthly.................. 210 185 
Eh pi nshunbrenawe sas eeealdentunhl 315 2 75 
Harpers’ Magazine .................. 400 365 
Lippincott’s Magazine .............. 4200 38 
Leslie’s Ladies’ Magazine........... 350 3 25 
Leslie’s Budget of Fun.............. 15m 12 
SS ee ar 612 550 
Te BROT FI on ons snc gecsccceces 612 5% 
eee 150 140 
Manufacturer and Builder........ .. 212 1 75 
PEE Sh 6u58 on0ce curs oacenee 15 135 
Peterson’s Magazine................. 200 4175 
Phrenological Journal............... 315 250 
Popular Science Monthly............ 500 450 
EEE sMethth va ckeeseseswascecespen 400 360 
Sunday Magazine .................... 29% 260 
Southern Magazine .................. 415 3.50 
DOI i sn660 04056 s500:08550:4055 15 123 
JUVENILE. 
EN. bbb vasdeuseevicneececs es 29% 250 
Leshe’s Young America............. 300 260 
Leslie’s Boys and Girls.............. 250 220 
Leslie’s Boys of America............ 153 125 
St. Nicholas 2 75 
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The Southern Club Agency 


Will send any book published in the United 
States or Europe at low rates. Orders filled 
promptly. Orders from school teachers for 
books of any description will be filled with 
perfect satisfaction. Address’ 


SOUTHERN CLUB AGENCY, 
108 Church Street, Nashville, Tenn. 

















- COLLEGIATE 
Grammar School and Gymnasium 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 
44 COURT STREET, NEAR CITY HALL. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(1849 to 1876.) 


Mathematics, Classics, Commercial Studies, Modern Languages, Drawing. 


(ce Send for Catalogues of References and Testimonials. 4} 
L. W. HART, A. M. of Yale. 


9-5 9-12 





The Cheapest, Best, and Largest Type Shakespeare ever published in One 
Volume. Ferty Handsome Hiustrations. Price only $6, complete. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


William Shakespeare, 


With a Full and Comprehensive Life; 


A History of the Early Drama; An Introduction to Each Play; The Readings of Former Edi- 
tions; Glossarial and Other Notes, &c., from the works of 


Collier, Knight, Dyce, Douce, Halliwell, Hunter, Richardson, Verplanck 
and Hudson. 


Edited by CEO. LONC DUYCKINCK. 


At great expense, the publishers have determined to issue a Popular Edition of our Greatest 
English Poet. The type 1s the largest and clearest that can be used in a volume of the size, and 
the illustrations are from the world-renowned artist, en. and others, and are, for beauty 
and expression of character, unsurpassed in excellence. The paper is of fine quality, and toned, 
and the presswork is done on the Caxton Press of Messrs. Sherman & Co. 


Although the expense has been very great, we have concluded to make the experiment of put- 
ting the work at an exceedingly low price, relying on large sales instead of large profits. 


The work will be issued in 20 Parts, each part containing Two Large Handsome Illustrations, 
at 30 cents per Part. 


THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 


| In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is only $9 00. The 


Address 


CHAS. H. DAVIS, & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


work will be sold only by subscription. 


Agents Wanted. 9-5 10-4 





HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BUACH BOARDS. 





Directions for Use. 


Finst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


Srconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. 


Tiirp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 

Fourtu—After the firstcoat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 


from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be suflicient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 





——0 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
xclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 


made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and thongh there are several imitations, none 
can produce the . 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
Itisthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


_N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proof of superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
years since, tor the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Black- 
voard surface, five or six different preparations were used in repairing our boards and making 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
merits, 1 have no hesitation in saying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
come glossy, crack orscale off. I ean furrher affirm that it es improve, as you claim it will, by 
use. Ot all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may have opportunity. 

J. P. SLADE.”’ 


It will T:ast Ten Years. 


. thee the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. 
il Gesired. 


board Erasers, and everything else needed in your school. 


Brushes furnished 


Sample as applied to paper sent by mail on application. Send for circular of Black- 
Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. Ii North Seventh street. St. Louis, Mo. 











